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THE CANADIAN FAMILY IN WARTIME 
Dr. SAMUEL HENRY Prince, head of the department 
of sociology at Dalhousie University and director of the 
Maritime School of Social Work, Halifax, Canada, shoy 
what is happening to families to the north of us. His 
article may forecast what is soon to happen to families 
in these United States. And forewarned is forearmed. 


MEETING THE PRESENT CRISIS 
Dr. SytviA ALLEN of the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas, points out everyday sources of security, the 
threats that have come to these since December 7, 
and the way people are meeting the problems war brings. 


ADULT EDUCATION SURVEY BROUGHT 
REVAMPED COURSES 
ANNA M. Krosr tells how the Minneapolis adult 
education department used a survey to reveal needs, 
guide in revision of homemaking classes. 


WHAT WAR IS DOING TO THE FARM FAMILY 
Dr. Dorotuy DICKINS reports on a survey she has 
just made of Mississippi’s rural families, both in de- 
fense and in nondefense areas. 


OUTLOOK FOR HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS 
MArIe SELLERS tells how the war has already affect: 
these professional women, what the prospects are | 
1943 for girls now in college. 


FROM ONE COURSE 31 GREW 
JeaneTTeE H. Crum describes a refresher course i 
nutrition given at the University of Washington for 
members of the Seattle Euthenics Club and the 31 
courses they in turn conducted for PTA’s, Red Cross 


and church groups, and women’s organizations. 


DIETARY HABITS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
The food habits of 3,432 women in colleges and u 
versities in the North Central region of the United 
States are described by May S. ReyNotps and 7 


colleagues. 
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° FooD AND FAMILY LIVING 


Gorrell-McKay-Zuill. This high school foods text is a revised, 
reillustrated, and reset edition of the authors’ successful foods 


textbook, THE FAMILY’S FOOD. 


The book is organized around foods principles with emphasis 
on such vital problems as food selection, preparation, man- 


agement, buying, and nutrition. 


Write for examination copy $1.80 list price 


READY IN JUNE 


Chicago 
Philadelphia @ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
New York 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Corvallis, Oregon June 20—July 25 
Varied Program of Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts: Miss Ruth Holmes, Montana State College; and resident staff including 
Miss Alma C. Fritchoff, Head of Department; Miss Dorothy Gatton, Associate Professor; and Miss Gertrude 
Strickland, Assistant Professor; offer courses in Clothing Construction, Commercial Clothing, Textiles, 

Dress Design, Applied Design, and House Furnishing. 
Foods and Nutrition: Dr. L. A. Maynard, Director of the Nutrition Laboratory, Cornell University; Jennie 
I. Rowntree, Professor, University of Washington; and resident staff including Miss Agnes Kolshorn, 
Associate Professor; offer Nutrition Seminar, Recent Advances in Nutrition, Nutrition of the Infant and 
Child, Teaching Problems in Nutrition, Recent Advances in the Science of Cookery, Food Purchasing Prob- 
lems for Teachers, Food Preparation, and Dietetics. 
Household Administration: Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation; Elizabeth Paddock Highby, formerly Director of the Nursery School at Oregon State College; 
Elizabeth Cameron, San Jose State College; and resident staff including Sara W. Prentiss, Head of Depart- 
ment; Dr. Vera Brandon, Professor of Child Development; Maud Wilson, Professor in charge of Home 
Economics Research; and Eleanor Spike Oehler, Director of the Home Management Houses; offer courses in 
Child Development, Family Relationships, Household Management, Home Management House, Economics 
of the Family, Consumer Education, Nursery School, House Planning and Functional Design. 
Institution Economics: Miss Georgia Bibee, Supervisor of the Dining Service at Oregon State College, will 
teach Cafeteria Management, and Quantity Cookery and Catering. 
Home Economics Education: Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, Supervisor of Homemaking Education, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Miss Bertha Kohlhagen and Miss Gertrude Roskie, State Department of Education; Miss May 
DuBois and Miss Evelyn Swaim of the resident staff; will offer Methods in Teaching Management, Cur- 
riculum Workshop, Adult Education in Home Economics, Organization and Administration, and the 
Supervision of Home Projects. 
Home Economics Extension: Mrs. Azalea Sager, State Leader of Home Demonstration Agents, will offer the 
course, Methods in Home Economics Extension. 
For summer bulletins, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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Because adequately nourishing lunch boxes are more 
important than ever before, this collection of tested 
recipes has been assembled to assist in showing how 
well-balanced meals that “carry well” can be prepared 
and packed so they will be tempting to the appetite, 
most wholesome and nourishing and, at the same time, 
be low in cost. 

In these recipes, Irradiated Pet Milk is a most impor- 
tant ingredient. By its use more of the valuable sub- 
stances of whole milk and vitamin D can be included 
in the food. And the food costs less because Irradiated 
Pet Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk, much 
less than cream. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448e Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of “Victory Lunch Boxes” 


I teach (subjects) school (grade) 
Name Address 
(Fill in canely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Vitamins 
AND 
Minerats 


Tuese two up- 
to-the-minute books tell you how to 
build extra reserves of energy. 


MINERALS 
in NUTRITION 


ZOLTON T. WIRTSCHAFTER, 

.D., Physician in charge Diabetes Clinic, 

Mt. Sinai Hosp., Cleveland; Instructor, School 
of Medicine, Western Reserve University. 


Do you get enough mineral elements 
in your food? 
How close a relation is there between 
minerals and vitamins, and why are 
vitamins of little value without the 
proper mineral elements? How much 
of what you read about the importance 
of calcium, iodine, iron, should you 
believe? Does spinach really contain 
eight valuable mineral elements? 
This book gives a simple, readable 
explanation of the vital necessity of 
mineral-containing foods in nutrition. 
It includes complete tables of mineral 
content of common foodstuffs. . . 
special sections on mineral require- 
ments for children. 
Of compelling interest to teachers of 
Home Economics, doctors, nurses, 
dietitians, food manufacturers, chem- 
ists, mothers of small children, nutri- 
tion workers, social workers, and all 
= who want to understand the 
uirements of strengthening, 
healthfu diets. 


173 pages. Illustrated, Price. vice $1. 15 


WE NEED 
VITAMINS 


By WALTER H. EDDY, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Physiological Chemistry, Columbia 
University Teachers College; Former Di- 
rector Good Housekeeping Bureau 


and G. G. HAWLEY, Technical Editor, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 


A primer of the nature and functions 
of all known vitamins. It contains 
authentic information for the general 
reader. Gives complete tables of vita- 
min content of all common foodstuffs. 


102 pages, Price $1 50 


At leading dealers, or 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING core. 


330 WEST 42ND ST. * NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SUMMER QUARTER 


WORKSHOP 
For College Teachers 
For Secondary Teachers 
In Community Nutrition 
FIELD WORK IN DECORATING AND 
FURNISHING 
NUTRITION FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Conferences : 
For City Supervisors 


Community Organization for Family Life 
Education 


Regular courses for degrees 


Opening Date 
June 22 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The Home Economics staff will conduct sum- 
mer courses in Applied Art * Child Devel- 
opment * Foods and Nutrition *« Home 
Economics Education * Home Manage- 
ment * Household Equipment ¢ Institu- 
tion Management ¢ Textiles and Clothing. 


_ Course work has been adapted to the emer- 
_gency and affords students opportunity to 


prepare to serve their country during the 
war and in the post-war reconstruction 
period. For catalog, address Dean of 


Summer Quarter 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


June 8—July 15 July 15—August 22 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Division oF Home Economics 


Summer Session 


June 23 to July 31 
August 3 to September 4 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Foods, Nutrition, Institution Adminis- 
tration, Child Development, Textiles, 
Clothing, Home Management, Related 
Arts, and Home Economics Education. 
Special features: Nutrition Workshop 
for teachers and nutritionists; War Prob- 
lems in Food Preparation; Evaluation 
in Home Economics. 


For Catalog, address 


Drrector OF SUMMER SESSION 


East LANSING MICHIGAN 


| 
| 
| 


New York State College of Home Economics 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses in all fields of Home Economics, 
and in Home Economics Education 
Management: in relation to Family Living, to 
Household Equipment, to Food Expenditures. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Preparation, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Nutrition, Child 
Feeding. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Prep- 
aration, School Lunch, Special Problems. 
Family Life: Child Guidance, Nursery School 

and Play Groups, Parent Education, Home 
Nursing, Family Relationships. 
Textiles and Clothing: Clothing the Family, Con- 
Dress 


sumer Problems, Design, Fitting, 
Pattern-making, Construction. 
Household Art: Housing, Home Furnishing, 


Projects in Room Improvement. 

Educational Leadership: Program Planning and 
Methods. Opportunity to work with exten- 
sion specialists on leadership methods in Foods 
and Nutrition, Consumer Problems and Home 
Management. Individual Problems in Edu- 
cational Leadership. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Proce- 
dures in Teaching Home Economics in the 
Secondary School, Preparation of Teachers, 
Seminar, Curriculum Workshop. 

June 29 to Aucust 8, 1942 
For catalogue and further information, address 
Director of the Summer Session 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


For Color and Content 


THE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
A Schedule of Appearances: 


Now Showing 
CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Descriptions and | pag wee of all the jobs 
open to girls trained in home economics. 


LIVING WITH THE FAMILY 


Real family problems applicable to many 
different families, with lively drawings. 


Coming May 22 
THE STORY OF TEXTILES 


_ History, characteristics, design, color, 
finishes, uses and purchase, with full color 
reproductions. 


Coming May 27 
HOME NURSING 


Practical home nursing yy in all 
eases likely to be roe A as first aid or 
cared for at home, with drawings in color of 
patients and equipment. 


Coming May 30 


GOOD GROOMING 

Tips to help each girl fit herself into her 
own pattern, with deft sketches of mood 
and manner. 
Coming September 1 
NUTRITION 


What nutrition means, its scientific 
background, factors in good nutrition, and 
its importance to Americans. 


Each, 44 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers Boston 
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American homemakers by the millions are 
enlisting for ‘“Total Defense’ on the Home 
Front. They are eager for information about 
all of the “‘protective’’ foods that can help to 
build strong citizens. 

The table (right), showing important food 
values of cheese, is printed to give you data in 
handy form on this one fine “‘protective’’ food. 
But women will also be glad for your sugges- 
tions on different ways to serve cheese. Here 
we present a few suggestions that point to the 
wide variety of ways the nutrition of cheese 
may be added to daily menus. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT--KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


CHEESE SOUFFLE: a high-protein main dish 


4 tablespoons butter Dash of cayenne 

4 tablespoons flour Ib. Kraft’s “Old English” 
144 cups milk Process Cheddar Cheese 
1 teaspoon salt 6 eggs 


Make a sauce with the butter, flour, milk and seasonings 
When thickened and smooth, remove from the heat and 
add the sliced cheese. Stir until the cheese is melted. 
Add the beaten volks of eggs and mix well. Cool the 
mixture and slowly pour it into the stiffly beaten whites 
of the eggs. Mix carefully but thoroughly. Pour into a 
2-quart casserole and bake 1'4 hours in a slow oven, 300°. 
Serve at once. Serves 6. 


‘i CHICKEN TIMBALES with an easy Cheese Sauce 
2 1 cup chopped mushrooms 2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
‘ Flour 2 eggs 

i 2 tablespoons butter Salt, pepper 

cup soft bread crumbs 

[ 2¢ cup milk 16 Ib. Kraft’s “Old English 

: 1 cup chopped cooked Process Cheddar Cheese 
m,. chicken (or turkey) 1¢ cup milk 

, Sauté the mushrooms and dredge them lightly with flour 
4 Heat the butter, crumbs and 34 cup of milk slowly 5 


minutes. Add the chicken (or turkey), the mushrooms, 
arsley, beaten eggs and seasonings to taste Fill 
uttered custard cups, place them in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderate oven, 375°, 35 minutes, or until! 


rm. 
Melt the cheese in the top of a double boiler. Add 14 
cup of milk gradually, stirring until the sauce is smooth 
Serve a generous amount of this sauce on each Turkey 
Timbale. Serves 4. ; 


(In writing to advertisers, 
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“protective” food... 


Cheese contributes ... 


MILK PROTEIN that helps build 
strong muscles and firm flesh. Most 
cheeses contain approximately 20% 
to 25% of this high quality protein. 


FOOD ENERGY. Because of its high 
percentage of milk fat (25% to 35% in 
most varieties) cheese is an excellent 
food source of ‘‘body fuel’’. Most 
cheeses supply approximately 100 eal- 
ories per ounce. 


MILK “MINERALS’’. Cheese is one 
of the richest food sources of milk 
calcium and milk phosphorus which 
help build and maintain sound teeth 
and bones. Six ounces of American 
cheddar supply approximately 1 gram 
of calcium and *4 gram of phosphorus. 


VITAMIN A. Cheese is an excellent 
food source of Vitamin A. This is 
because milk fat, which cheese con- 
tains, is rich in this important vitamin. 


please mention the journal—it helps. ) 
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flavorful 


to A salad with extra food value: CHEESE SALAD ROLL 
1 lb. Kraft American, shredded lg cup chopped sour pickle 
1 cup chopped pecans 1 teaspoon salt 
3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped "= © 
cup chopped pimiento Lettuce 


Thoroughly blend the cheese, pecans, eggs, pimiento, pickle and 
salt. Form into a long roll, wrap in wax paper and chill in the 
refrigerator over night. Slice, and serve on crisp lettuce. 


New! Fascinating! 
THE CHEESE 
COOK BOOK 


186 excellent cheese rec- 
ipes. 27 beautiful color 
illustrations. Practical 
ideas for budget meals. 
Bound in a stiff water- 
resistant cover. Send 
only 25¢ to Kraft Cheese 
Company, 500-J  Pesh- 
tigo Court, Chicago. 


> 
CHEESE TRAY: Easy, whol d t 
: SSD Chantelle Cheese Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
ae Roka Brand Blue Cheese Swiss Cheese 
2 Camembert Casino Assorted fresh fruit 

On a cheese tray arrange thin wedges of Chantelle Cheese, portions of 

a wa és : . Roka and Camembert Casino, a package of Philadelphia Brand Cream 

Cheese, and slices of Swiss Cheese. Serve with fresh fruit. 


| 
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The Mills School, New York City 


Casting Out Child Fears 


“We came to know, slowly, that it did not help us or 
our children to pretend, to blind ourselves to the magni- 
tude of the task we faced .... We found ourselves 
4 answering our children’s questions with a simplicity, a 
4 directness, and an honesty impossible earlier. To our 
: surprise our children were relieved and less worried, and 
so were we. Very soon we began to learn what England 
had learned. We found out that if we, their parents and 
teachers, were not afraid, our children were not afraid. 
Action drove out fear, and new energies were released.” 


Mary Ssattuck FisHer 
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What Shall We Tell Children about War? 


MARY SHATTUCK FISHER 


Mrs. Fisher is chairman of the child study department of Vassar 


College and director of its nursery schools . . 


. and has four 


children of her own. She is also director of the Vassar Insti- 
tute for Family and Child-Care Services in Wartime to be held 


June 19 to August 1. 


She has been in Washington frequently 


to confer about the Institute program with such agencies as 
the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Civilian Defense. 


EFORE Pearl Harbor it was hard to 
talk to our American children about war, to 
answer their direct and devastating questions 
with comfort or honesty. “‘Why is there so 
much killing in the world?” ‘Why do people 
let children starve?” “Why can’t nations take 
turns and share?” ‘Does God know what’s 
going on?” “If He does, why doesn’t He stop 
it?” “If He doesn’t stop it, is He God?” 

Ever since the invasion of Europe, almost 
every home has been disturbed by these or 
similar questions. Most of us have felt help- 
less; we haven’t been able to answer to our 
children’s satisfaction or our own. But while 
we were still technically at peace there was 
some comfort, at least, in the fact that the 
killing was not here, that our children need not 
starve, and that our way of life was safe. 

Thus, before December 7, 1941, we answered 
war questions to the best of our ability and 
tried to explain to ourselves and our children a 
troubled world, with America at its center— 
America strong, safe, righteous, protected by 
the oceans and armed for defense. In various 
ways we assured our children that they were 
safe. When they were touched by the anguish 
of Europe and China, we comforted them with 


the promise that Americans were generous, as 
well as strong and fortunate, and that we would 
help the rest of the world when the time came 
for wars to end. 


Since December 7 


Suddenly the scene changed. America the 
strong and safe was attacked and caught un- 
awares. Almost over night the children’s 
questions changed to match the new fears and 
new anxieties. ‘Will New York be bombed?” 
“‘Will we have to be sent away from home like 
the English children?” “Is any place safe 


even here?” “Will Daddy have to fight?” 
“Will Daddy get killed?” “Does it hurt to be 
bombed?” “How long will the war last?” 


“Will our food hold out?” 

At last reality had caught up with us, and 
facts had to be faced. The old wish to be safe, 
to stand aside, to be spared, not to get caught, 
was not enough. Our children were not safe, 
our cities might be bombed, even our food 
might not last unless we learned to act more 
quickly, courageously, and effectively than we 
had managed to act as yet. 

We came to know, slowly, that it did not 
help us or our children to pretend, to blind 
ourselves to the magnitude of the task we 
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faced. We began to understand that safety, 
and comfort, and being spared were not the 
most important things of life. 

As we learned these things, we found our- 
selves answering our children’s questions with 
a simplicity, a directness, and an honesty im- 
possible earlier. To our surprise our children 
were relieved and less worried, and so were we. 

Very soon we began to learn what England 
had learned. We found out that if we, their 
parents and teachers, were not afraid, our 
children were not afraid. 

We learned that being in an actual war was 
easier than fearing or dreading an imaginary 
war. Being at war made it possible to plan 
and to act. Vague fears and anxieties gave 
place to specific fears which could be met. 


Action Dispells Fear 


Action drove out fear, and new energies were 
released. When our children asked, ‘Will 
New York be bombed?” we could say, “Yes, 
New York may be bombed and it is important 
for us to be ready. We will build up defenses 
just as we have fire departments to protect us 
in case of fire. But even if New York is 
bombed, not many people will be hurt. New 
York is very big, and it is hard for bombers to 
carry many bombs so far. Yes, air raids are 
dangerous, but so is city traffic. We will all 
learn how to obey the new rules, how to watch 
for the right signals, how to help protect 
each other.”’ 

In some such way as this, in hundreds of 
schools and homes all over the country our 
children are learning what to do in a blackout, 
what to do during air raids, what to do about 
incendiary bombs. They are learning these 
things with the same matter-of-factness and 
sense of satisfaction that they normally learn 
how to obey traffic regulations, how to behave 
in a fire drill, how to eat the right food, how to 
keep themselves strong. 

Even in the first inevitable confusion over 
conflicting orders and regulations, the diffi- 
culties were easily explained to children. In 
many places, in fact, they proved to be more 
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realistic, more adaptable, and more effective 
than their elders. 


We Tell the Truth 


Thus, in the face of tested experience, our 
first anxiety about what to tell, and how to 
tell, children about air raids disappeared. We 
know the answers. We tell children the truth 
about air raids, or rationing, or blackouts, as 
directly and matter-of-factly as possible. Our 
fears about their being unduly upset and anx- 
ious have been dispelled. We are learning 
that it is up to us not to spread fear, by sug- 
gesting fear, or acting in fear. 

Even when our children asked the dreaded 
question, “Will we have to be sent away from 
home like the English children?” it was not so 
hard to answer as we had expected. 

Again, thanks to British experience and 
advice, we could reply quite honestly, “It 
is better for families to stay together most of 
the time, even in war. But if you do go away 
for awhile, it will be like going to camp. You 
will go with other children, probably with 
your teacher. It won’t be too far away to 
visit, and I shall come as often as I can. 
Everything will be planned ahead, so that if it 
ever does seem wise to send some people out of 
the city, we will all know where to go and 
what to do.” 

And here again the knowledge that his 
parents and teachers are not afraid, are plan- 
ning ahead, that he will not be alone, relieves 
the child’s anxiety. Besides, being with other 
children and going to new places is fun, and he 
may secretly hope for a few bombs! 


When Daddy Goes to War 


Obviously not all questions can be answered 
as directly and simply as “‘what to do in an air 
raid.” More and more homes are being dis- 
turbed because fathers are leaving for military 
service. Many mothers are going to business 
or war work and need to turn over at least part 
of the daily care of their children to relatives, 
to child development centers, to day nurseries, 
or schools. 
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It is in these ways that war, the shadow of 
war, touches children more directly than do talk 
of bombing and precautions taken against 
possible raids. Yet, here too, questions must 
be faced. 

It is possible for even the youngest child to 
understand that Daddy, or Brother, or Uncle, 
is going to war, will sail on a ship, or fly an air- 
plane, or be a soldier in the Army. After the 
first excitement, what it comes to mean to a 
child to have Daddy in the war will depend 
largely on how Mother feels. 

It is not easy for any mother to answer the 
inevitable questions honestly. Yet “How long 
will Daddy be gone?” “Will Daddy come 
back soon?” “Will Daddy get hurt?” are 
questions which every mother is asking in her 
own heart. As she answers to herself, she will 


answer the child, and give of her strength, or 
share her fear. 

Cruel as it may sometimes seem, we have 
learned that an honest answer here, too, is best 
for the child. So the mother must say when 
questioned, “No, we don’t know how long 


Daddy will be gone. We are all trying to help 
win the war as soon as possible so he will come 
back soon.” 

“Yes, of course, we hope Daddy will come 
back safe, and we believe he will. Yes, some 
men will be killed on our side, too, but that is 
what war means. When our country is at- 
tacked, men are proud to fight for their 
families.” 

“No, you will not be alone. If Daddy 
doesn’t come back, I will still take care of you.” 

It may not always be necessary to be as 
direct and explicit with children whose fathers 
are in the service as the mother was whose 
words have just been quoted. But it is always 
necessary for the grownups in every home to 
have courage and faith—whether put into 
words or not—to share with the child whose 
father is at war. 
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The Hardest Questions 


The hardest questions of all to answer are 
usually the most important. Children still 
ask us, “Why do we fight?” ‘What are we 
fighting for?” 

These things, too, our children must know. 
If we, their parents and teachers, cannot tell 
them, no one can. Wars are won by courage 
and faith and willingness to sacrifice. And 
“why” we fight is fundamentally a question 
of faith. 

Here again we dare not fail our children. 
This matter of courage and faith, of what we 
are fighting for, is without question the most 
serious obligation which the war imposes upon 
our country. If we fail here, we cannot win 
the war in this generation. Time moves 
swiftly, and it is already late. 

The accumulation of hatred and suspicion 
and intolerance which overwhelms the world 
cannot be stopped by armies or invasions or 
weapons. In our hearts we know that the 
armed forces we fear are merely the instru- 
ments of fear and hatred which have been bred 
in part by the indifference, the ignorance, the 
carelessness, and the selfishness of the Allies. 

When our children ask, “Who are our 
enemies?” ‘Whom shall we hate and de- 
stroy?” we must think hard and straight. If 
it is true that we are fighting so that future 
generations need not be sacrificed in turn, so 
that our way of life may be safe, then we dare 
not bring up a generation of Americans to hate 
the Germans, the Japanese, and the Italians. 

The task which our children must face will 
be to bring world unity and the brotherhood of 
man out of the realm of ideals into the daily 
lives of all the peoples of the earth. Therefore, 
to teach our children to hate, to despise, and to 
wish to wipe from the face of the earth other 
peoples—no matter how mistaken, how misled, 
and how barbaric in war they may be—would 
be to destroy our own children. 
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Consumer Information Centers 


“How should we go about setting up a consumer center? What are 
the pitfalls to avoid? How can we make our own center effective?” 
Women throughout the nation have been asking these questions. 
In this symposium four home economists who are closely connected 
with consumer education answer these questions as they report 
on the groundwork that has been done in their own localities. 


In Tuscaloosa 
HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 


University of Alabama 


The first Saturday morning the Tuscaloosa 
Consumer Information Center was open, 10 
women came in. Of these, several were re- 
turning books to the County Library, but 
when invited, stayed to look around at the 
exhibits. The second Saturday there were 12 
visitors, but some of these came because their 
friends had been interested and had acquired 
helpful information the preceding Saturday. 

The group sponsoring the Tuscaloosa Con- 
sumer Information Center was a little dis- 
couraged. “Was it really worth while?” 
It seemed a good idea, but people were slow 
to avail themselves of the advisory service 
offered. On the third Saturday a much 
larger group came in during the morning; 
there was a demand for a return of some of 
the first exhibits; and women asked many 
questions and consulted advisers as to their 
problems. 

On the fourth Saturday the Consumer In- 
formation Center moved into a larger room 
in the County Library. So many came in, 
it was difficult to register them. By the mid- 
dle of the morning 30 women were present 
to participate in the informal group discussion. 

The Center had become a place to go. 
Women were finding it helpful and were telling 
their friends about it. Requests were coming 
in for a return of the more popular exhibits. 


The Organizing Group 


When the Tuscaloosa Consumer Council 
was organized on December 17, 1941, it in- 


cluded the president and one other represent- 
ative from the Council of Federated Clubs, 
the County and City Councils of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the social studies group of the 
AAUW, the County Teachers’ Association, 
the City Teachers’ Association, the Council 
of Church Organizations. Two faculty mem- 
bers from the School of Home Economics of 
the University of Alabama, the county home 
demonstration agent, and the consumer repre- 
sentative on the County Defense Council 
were also there. The local Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club joined at a later 
meeting. 

When the Council approved the idea of a 
Consumer Information Center a committee 
appointed from the group worked out the 
initial plans. The members now serve as 
advisers to the volunteers who do the active 
work. 


The Center Itself 


The County Library was selected for head- 
quarters since it was centrally located and 
close to the shopping district of town. The 
front room, lined with books, had a long table, 
a magazine rack, and a bulletin board for the 
display of exhibits, magazines, posters, and 
other materials. 

Saturday mornings from nine to twelve 
were selected as the time when the Center 
would be open, as these seemed the best hours 
for rural women. Though the urban home- 
makers felt other mornings might be more 
convenient, many thought they could come 
on Saturday; all agreed it was the only time 
when many farm women would be in town. 
After the second week, the opening hour 
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was shifted to ten, since few women came in 
earlier, and the closing hour to one. 


The Staff 


Four attractive young women who are 
homemakers or uninterested in employment, 
but who have bachelor’s degrees in home 
economics, serve as members of the active 
committee. The chairman of this group, 
Kathleen Partlow, an honor student at the 
University of Alabama, who has had graduate 
work in merchandising together with a year’s 
experience in a large department store, works 
directly with the chairman of the advisory 
committee in making plans. 

Junior and senior home economics students 
in a class in consumer problems in textiles 
and clothing at the University of Alabama 
serve three at a time each Saturday. A senior 
nutrition major, Molly Powell, has also taken 
the work of the Center as her special project 
and works under the direction of the head of 
the department of nutrition at the University. 
She is a good-looking, well-poised, friendly 
young woman who has been president of the 
women’s student government organization this 
year. 


Exhibits 


Each week one or two exhibits are featured 
on purchasing of different articles, among them 
soap, spring blouses, grade-labeled canned 
goods, cotton underwear. 

“How to Buy Men’s Work Shirts” was 
demonstrated with six shirts, costing from 69 
to 98 cents, to which were pinned at various 
points printed cards to direct attention to 
features to be considered. One adviser ex- 
plained the exhibit to visitors. 


Discussion Group 


A midmorning discussion was tried the 
fourth Saturday. “How to Save Money 
When You Buy Cosmetics” was the exhibit 
featured. At 11:30 Miss Partlow explained 
the main points to consider when buying 
powder, cold cream, lipstick, hand lotions, 
tooth paste, and other toilet aids. Miss 
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Powell then explained the importance of the 
right foods in maintaining good health and an 
attractive appearance. Thirty women took 
notes, asked many questions, and requested 
other talks and demonstrations. 

Buying the spring wardrobe was discussed 
the first three Saturdays in March, with wool 
holding the spotlight first, followed by rayon, 
and finally cotton. Menu planning, low- 
cost meals, and other nutrition subjects were 
also scheduled. Each talk is from 15 to 20 
minutes in length with time for discussion 
and questions afterwards. 

Visitors ask many questions, and if the 
consultant doesn’t know the answers, she 
offers to look them up and supply them the 
next Saturday or to send the information on 
a postcard. 


Arousing Interest 


Since the Consumer Council was sponsoring 
the Information Center, the presidents of 
the organizations represented agreed to pub- 
licize plans in their groups. The home demon- 
stration agent announced it throughout the 
county. She requested the farm women to 
register and to bring back reports to their 
home demonstration clubs. 

Each week the local paper carried an an- 
nouncement of the plans. Pictures were made 
and published in the Birmingham News. 

Women who come to the Center have varied 
interests and activities. Some farm women 
from the near-by rural communities have 
registered, as have wives of university pro- 
fessors, urban homemakers of all income levels, 
home economics teachers, and women em- 
ployed in the business district. Some have 
come back a second and third time. One 
home economics teacher recently requested, 
“Please have something my class of boys 
will be interested in.” 


How Financed 

The Tuscaloosa Defense Council allows the 
Consumer Council $5 a month to cover the 
cost of stationery, stamps, and mimeograph- 
ing. A monthly bulletin, Consumer Notes, is 
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mimeographed in lots of 300 and prorated to 
the organizations represented on the Council. 
Presidents are responsible for getting these 
to their members. 

Beta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
honor organization for women in education, 
appropriated $15 for the Center, to cover such 
needed items as filing cards, a small file, and 
supplies for demonstrations. 

The University library lends books. Free 
government pamphlets are secured when pos- 
sible. Exhibits are loaned by the School of 
Home Economics of the University, by indi- 
viduals, and by high school classes. 

The larger room into which the Center has 
moved should be more attractive and seating 
space, better arranged. A committee, how- 
ever, is now trying to get local clubs to give 
the money for painting it. 

Financing a center need not cost a great 
deal, though a small amount of money is 
helpful. 


Shall We Continue the Center? 


The headline on Victory for March 3, 1942 
quotes Leon Henderson as saying: “American 
people will deliver on schedule even though it 
will mean living standards below bottom of 
depression. ... This time we will go on re- 
duced rations not because of helplessness or 
because we have followed false gods. We go 
by choice which is the supreme right of a free 


people.” 
As Americans go on these reduced rations, 


as they release factories and men to manu- 


facture the munitions of war, as they take 
care of things they have and utilize them to 
the utmost, the home economist can point 
the way. Because of her preparation and 
training, she can make a unique contribution. 
She can make that contribution, not as a 
specialist in nutrition, or family relationships, 
or home management, or clothing and textiles, 
but as one of a unified group interested in 
helping maintain reasonable standards in the 
homes of our country in a war economy. 

As Jonathan Daniels commented when he 
became assistant director of the Office of 
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Civilian Defense, “All these supposedly hu- 
manitarian efforts, such as child care, health, 
nutrition, family security, consumer educa- 
tion and protection, cease to be ‘uplift’ and 
literally become defense.” 

As together we pull in our belts, as home- 
makers earnestly and patriotically make their 
contribution to total war, Consumer Centers 
can be one way of making available the infor- 
mation and the help home economists are 
ready to give. That this can give an impetus 
to the long-time home economics program is 
one of the bright spots in the present dark 
picture. 


In Arkansas 
CONNIE J. BONSLAGEL 


Arkansas Extension Service 


Consumer-Nutrition Centers as they have 
been set up in 15 counties in Arkansas follow 
no prescribed pattern. The problems as recog- 
nized by the people themselves, available re- 
sources, and obstacles to be met have dictated 
the details, arrangements, and conduct of 
each center, just as they influenced the de- 
velopment of the consumer interests and nutri- 
tion program in each of the 76 county units 
and in the 5 towns and cities which have 
definite activities under way. 

The 15 counties report a total of 31 centers, 
from one to six to each county. All are 
sponsored by the consumer interests and nu- 
trition committees of the county defense 
councils with volunteers from women’s clubs 
and other civic organizations assisting. 

A corner in a library, schoolroom, grocery 
store, or a home economist’s or welfare work- 
er’s office is frequently selected for the center, 
with the librarian, the teacher, a home eco- 
nomics student, a 4-H club girl, or an office 
secretary on hand to answer questions and 
help look up references. While the centers 
vary in size and equipment, all provide essen- 
tial information on prices, quality, and wise 
buying of consumer goods; wise use and care 
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of equipment and furnishings; available re- 
sources to meet consumer needs; the prin- 
ciples of good nutrition, budgeting, and home 
management. They also provide exhibit space 
for bulletins and circulars of both state and 
national origin, as well as books and magazines 
relating to consumer problems and nutrition. 

The following excerpts from county con- 
sumer interests and nutrition reports give a 
fair idea of what has been done: 


Crittenden County 


The county home demonstration agent, who 
is chairman of the consumer interests and nu- 
trition committee, and the public health 
nurse went to each of the five post offices— 
Turrell, Earle, Crawfordsville, Marion, and 
West Memphis—and got permission to use 
the foyer as a center for distributing informa- 
tion pertaining to health, welfare, and con- 
sumer interests. The chairman then con- 
structed five racks, each with places for 15 
bulletins. She put a sign above each rack to 
identify the material with the consumer in- 
terests and nutrition committee of Crittenden 
County. 

To date these two—the nurse and the home 
demonstration agent—have kept the racks 
serviced with bulletins. They estimate that 
more than 3,000 bulletins have been given 
out as a result of these exhibits. The post- 
masters reported that Negroes and whites have 
been equally eager to get them. 


Saline County 


A consumer-nutrition shelf is maintained in 
the county library and a bulletin board in 
the post office. The county committee plans 
to equip a more nearly complete center in con- 
nection with the Civilian Volunteer Enrollment 
Office when it gets under way. 


Baxter County 


Baxter is one of our Ozark Mountain coun- 
ties. Mountain Home and Cotter have cen- 
ters in which classes in Consumer Education 
and Nutrition are held, and where leaflets and 
other information are always available. 
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Calhoun County 


The county extension office is the home of 
the center in this county. A desk, chairs, 
shelves of books and magazines, a bulletin 
rack, and posters constitute the furnishings. 
One small educational exhibit, showing the 
comparative food values of refined and unre- 
fined cereals, and another contrasting ten 
cents’ worth of potatoes with ten cents’ worth 
of potato chips, add to the interest of this 
corner. Bar graphs and a number of large 
posters are in _ evidence. Meal-planning 
guides, food selection score cards, a guide for 
a live-at-home food supply, and other material 
are given to those who request them. Ques- 
tions are answered by the home demonstration 
agent, the extension secretary, or an NYA 
assistant. About 40 men and 150 women 
have received information since the center 
was set up in January. 


Jefferson County 


The one center in the county is located in 
Pine Bluff, a city of 20,760 population. It 
was organized early in December by the city 
and the county consumer interests and nutri- 
tion committees, which meet jointly twice a 
month to make plans and review progress. 
At present the center is located in the WPA 
housekeeping aide center with the county 
supervisor in charge. 

It is open from 8:30 in the morning until 
4:30 in the afternoon with someone present 
at all times to answer questions on meal plan- 
ning, food preparation, buying, and other 
home management problems. Demonstra- 
tion cookery classes are conducted two days 
each week. Graduate home economists vol- 
unteer their services for this work. 

Most of the families attending these classes 
are from the extremely low income group who 
are receiving food stamps. The foods lessons 
are built around the selection of foods to 
supplement the surplus commodities. Color- 
ful posters help to drive home the lessons; 
and circulars, leaflets, and recipes for prepar- 
ing the less-familiar foods on the surplus 
commodities list are made available. 
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St. Francis County 


A center in Forrest City, housed in the office 
of the county public welfare director, follows 
much the same pattern. It, too, is patronized 
largely by families receiving public aid. 


Clay County 

The Clay County committee has set up 
centers in Piggott and Corning and in several 
rural communities. They are located in the 
libraries and are for study and reading only. 
They are open every day during library hours. 
, Volunteers from the book club in one town 
and from the civic club in the other are in 
charge of keeping literature, books, and cir- 
culars in order in the two centers. These 
centers have been in operation since the first 
of December and have an average of 25 
visitors each week. 

Fifty homemakers in Piggott have enrolled 
through the center for a Red Cross nutrition 
course which will be taught by one of the 
members of the county committee. 


Pulaski County 

The center in Little Rock has been more 
active than any of the others. Located in a 
room above the gas offices, it is equipped with 
tables, book shelves, bulletin racks, a refrigera- 
tor, and chairs to accommodate 50 people. 
Books, magazines, posters, and literature of 
all kinds are there. 

Two courses have been conducted so far: 
a Red Cross nutrition course for brides and a 
refresher course for homemakers who are home 
economics graduates. From these groups 
volunteers have been selected who will keep 
the catalogs and files in order. The eight 
women who took the refresher course are now 
ready to conduct classes for others who desire 
them and who are referred to them by the 
Civilian Volunteer Office. 


Summary 

A brief word about the county committees 
referred to in these reports may not be amiss 
here. ‘The Working Committee” in each 
county is made up of the members of the 
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county unit of the Arkansas Home Economics 
Association. A larger advisory committee 
meets and works with the smaller group. 
The 685 volunteers who make up these 
county committees represent more than 60 
different agencies and organizations. 


In Chicago 


FRANCES L. SWAIN 
Board of Education, Chicago 


“To help consumers use their income and 
other resources to the greatest advantage for 
themselves and the nation; to adjust to neces- 
sary changes in market conditions without 
sacrifice of health or other essential values; 
to understand and participate intelligently in 
any program of conservation or regulation 
that may be set up as part of the national 
wartime organization.” Thus is expressed 
the purpose of the nation’s consumer infor- 
mation centers. 

Activities in World War II seem to be giv- 
ing emphasis to the role of the civilian; and 
the insistent appeal, often the demand, on 
the part of citizens for opportunities for worth- 
while service and for accurate information as 
to their responsibilities indicates that this 
civilian army is ready to go. 

It is probably true also that the function of 
the consumer in our war effort is high-lighted 
because of the numerous organizations and 
agencies of the government which have grown 
up since 1918 to deal with consumer problems. 


Work Started 


Last fall, on the recommendation of the 
consumer division of OPA, the mayor of 
Chicago, as co-ordinator for the OCD in this 
area, appointed a group to work out plans for 
consumer information centers. Two national 
agencies were thus involved, but it was of 
course the local community that became re- 
sponsible for the undertaking. 

Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago, 
Mary E. Murphy of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, and Frances L. Swain, 
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director of household arts in the Chicago Public 
Schools, were the members of the planning 
committee. 4 

For several weeks the Chicago College Club 
provided volunteers to staff a room at head- 
quarters of the Commission on National De- 
fense, and here with the help of home econ- 
omists and WPA workers were assembled 
books, pamphlets, and posters offering infor- 
mation on how to buy wisely, conserve, and 
substitute. Passersby came in or studied 
displays through the window, but it became 
evident that to accomplish the most good 
such a center should be located nearer the 
housewife in her daily round of activities. 
By the time the room was absorbed by the 
Men’s Service Center, plans were already 
under way for a city-wide consumer informa- 
tion program. 

The Board of Education transferred a home 
economics teacher to serve the centers full 
time. The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund generously made available the services 
of its staff, and various professional groups 
registered their members for either single 
talks and demonstrations or for a series; for 
selection and preparation of materials; and 
for scrutiny of other materials which might 
be prepared by volunteers. Professional guid- 
ance and help have also been given by the 
Chicago Dietetic Association, the Chicago 
Home Economics Women in Business, the 
Nutrition Forum made up of workers in 
public and private welfare agencies and edu- 
cational departments, the newly organized 
Tecra Forum (textiles, clothing, and related 
art), the local home economics teachers, and 
other trained workers. 


Problems Involved 


The center was pictured as a place to which 
housewives might come for help in stretching 
the food and clothing dollar and in the use 
and conservation of equipment; employed 
men and women, for a series of talks on nutri- 
tion; and troubled consumers, for assurance 
when the cost of living soared. It became 
clear, as a result, that there must be available 
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the best advisers that the community had to 
offer. 

On the other hand, the people who could 
give such accurate and up-to-date information 
were already carrying a full program. It 
became a problem then of using technical 
workers as consultants and teachers, and of 
multiplying their services and conserving their 
time by depending upon volunteers for the 
daily staffing of the centers and for the varied 
clerical and organization duties involved. 


Training the Staff 


To secure a group of able and informed 
women for these tasks, a 15-hour training 
course was given for 4 successive weeks. 
Nearly 1500 women were enrolled: members of 
the AAUW, League of Women Voters, PTA, 
and women’s clubs. In the group were many 
with previous experience as teachers, writers, 
artists, and businesswomen. Under such 
headings as “Food for Fitness,” “Care and 
Selection of Clothing,” “Family Budgets,” 
“Know Your Labels and Advertising,” “The 
Consumer in Wartime Economy,” and “Price 
Trends and Ceilings” these volunteers were 
brought up to date on home management. 

Those who completed the course were called 
in for a comprehensive interview to deter- 
mine their special interests and training and 
the amount and kind of service that they are 
ready to give. From these were secured a 
staff for the central office and committees for 
city-wide service. Lists of potential workers 
in local information centers were sent to 
those chosen to head the numerous districts 
into which the city is divided. 

Changing conditions in supplies of com- 
modities and especially in amounts available 
for civilian use will bring changes in govern- 
ment policies and in consumer needs. One 
committee with a background of economics 
has been given the responsibility of furnishing 
the centers with information as to such changes 
and on price trends and ceilings. Periodic 
conferences are planned to which all who are 
working on the program will bring their prob- 
lems and get the latest suggestions. 
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Recommendations 

Our experience in Chicago indicates that 
space for a center should be secured in a 
public library, field house, or on other neutral 
ground. Since the success of a center will 
depend upon the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of the community, the organization work 
which precedes its opening is most important. 
Churches, clubs, and labor and business 
groups must be informed of the purposes of 
the program and be given a share of the re- 
sponsibility. The center should make it 
possible to spread to all groups in the com- 
munity the direct relationship between what 
is done by individual consumers and the suc- 
cess of our war efforts. 


In Cincinnati 
MARION F. BRECK 


University of Cincinnati 


As one of the community services of the 
School of Household Administration at the 
University of Cincinnati, a class in Household 
Buying in Wartime was offered to a group of 
women who had requested help in this field. 
Many of them were sent to represent a service 
organization, such as the AAUW, Council of 
Jewish Women, Federated Women’s Clubs, 
and were expected to pass on to other groups 
the information received in the class. 

The problem was to run a class of 25 or 
more without a laboratory and with a mini- 
mum of stenographic help and money for 
illustrative material, yet in such a way as to 
be interesting and helpful. 

The plan used was called a workshop be- 
cause it gave the women opportunity to work 
together on problems, under guidance of a 
leader. The term “walk-around” was also 
used to describe a part of the lesson. 


Procedure 


The usual procedure was for the instructor 
to use about half an hour to present general 
background of the day’s topic. The group 
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then went to another room with from eight 
to ten tables or “stations.” Each station 
offered working materials to illustrate one 
principle in consumer buying and also a sheet 
listing thought-provoking questions or prob- 
lems relating to the principle. Each member 
of the class was furnished with a guide sheet 
containing concise factual information on the 
topic to be covered, and with completion 
forms on which she could record her findings. 

The women walked around either indi- 
vidually or in groups of two or three from one 
station to another, studying the materials, 
solving the simple problems, or doing what- 
ever the guide sheet directed, and jotting 
down results on the forms provided for the 
class discussion to follow. Each member 
went from one station to another until she 
had completed them all or as many as she had 
time for in the 30 to 45 minutes allowed. 

Some of the women came to class a half- 
hour early so as to have more time for the 
walk-around. If a member of the class was 
already familiar with the points and subject 
matter covered in a given station, she omitted 
her stop there and passed on to the next 
station. 

After solving the problems, the class reas- 
sembled to summarize points, develop gen- 
eral principles, and hear the rest of the lec- 
ture. Occasionally it was found advisable 
to start the class period with the walk- 
around. In the lesson about buying cloth- 
ing and household textiles it seemed advisable 
for the women to be able to recognize the 
characteristics of the various fibers before 
discussing them. 


Topic and Station Materials 


The course consisted of one 2-hour period 
a week for eight weeks. The following topics 
were discussed: the responsibility of women 
as the family’s purchasing agents, adjusting 
family expenditures to meet new demands, 
buying clothing and household textiles under 
changing conditions, extending the service of 
clothes and household fabrics, interpreting 
labels and grades when buying foods and 
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household supplies, selecting food for maxi- 
mum nutritive value under the present con- 
ditions, the buying and care of home equip- 
ment, leading study groups in buying for the 
home. 

The stations for the walk-around were made 
up of all types of materials. The questions 
and problems were such as could be worked 
out in a few minutes by studying the illustra- 
tive material. All sorts of new and used 
fabrics, clothing, groceries and canned goods, 
household cleaning supplies, advertisements, 
commercial booklets, clippings from news- 
papers, or microscopic slides might be used 
according to the principle to be studied. 

The high school teacher with no funds for a 
wide variety of illustrative material might 
ask members of the class to help assemble the 
needed articles, such as examples of grades 
A, B, or C canned goods for the others to 
taste and evaluate. 


Stations for One Lesson 


In the Cincinnati Workshop three of the 
stations for the lesson on adjusting family 
expenditures to meet new demands were: 

Station I: “Budgeting is planning.” The 
following is the budget of a family consisting 
of father, mother, and two children aged 12 
and 15. The expenses shown were for the 
past year. How would you adjust this plan 
for spending to meet increased taxes and costs 
for the coming year? (Later the new budget 
was placed on the blackboard for the class to 
see.) The family budget was taken from 
“How America Lives” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Station II: “It costs money to borrow 
money. Know what you pay in interest.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones had to borrow $150 
to meet an emergency for which they decided 
they were justified in going into debt. They 
felt sure they could take $10 a month from the 
family budget during the coming months to 
pay off the debt. They found an advertise- 
ment that offered a $150 loan with monthly 
payments of $11.50 for 15 months. The ad 
stated the interest rate as 13 per cent per 
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month. What do you figure would be the 
total interest on the $150 as borrowed? Is 
the stated interest rate correct? Find similar 
ads in the newspaper. Figure interest rates 
from different firms. 

Station III: “The simpler the record form, 
the better. Make it so easy to keep records 
that it becomes a habit to do so.” Note the 
various ways shown here to keep bills and 
other important papers. Examine the dif- 
ferent examples of how to keep records of 
expenditures. They need not be expensive. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of each? What other recommendations can 
you make? Examine the budget book. 
Would you recommend it? Why? 


Summary 


The technique of using a workshop with a 
walk-around seemed to be good for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) It gave adults an oppor- 
tunity to work with materials and solve prob- 
lems according to their individual needs. 
(2) It broke a two-hour lecture period and 
gave the women some socializing which was 
of educational value. (3) It gave the instruc- 
tor some opportunity to discuss individual 
problems with class members. (4) It gave 
the members of the class a technique which 
could be used in leading other groups. (5) 
It offered a means of class participation and 
thus of extended interest, and assured dis- 
cussion of pertinent local problems. Mem- 
bers could bring in problems for the stations, 
instead of having all of them set up by the 
instructor, and so divide responsibility for 
class preparation. (6) It brought the women 
back from the walk-around full of new ideas 
and questions. They enjoyed it thoroughly. 


(Eprror’s Note: Henrietta Thompson was 
organizer-in-chief for the Tuscaloosa Center. 
Connie Bonslagel is director of the consumer 
interests and nutrition work for the Arkansas 
defense council. Frances Swain is a member 
of the planning committee for Chicago’s vari- 
ous centers. Marion Breck taught the class 
of which she tells.) 
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Consumer Shortages 


and the Cost of Living 


As chief of the cost-of-living division of the U. S. Department of 


FAITH M. WILLIAMS 


Labor, Dr. Williams has directed the urban series of the study 
of consumer purchases and of disbursements of wage earners and 
clerical workers. She is in charge of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics’ cost-of-living index. 


This article is brought up to 


date from a talk given on February 3 at the Consumers’ In- 
stitute during Farm and Home Week at Michigan State College. 


Cc... of us who remember the last 


war have vivid memories of posters which pro- 
claimed that “food will win the war,” “save 
meat,”’ “save wheat,” “save sugar.”’ We re- 
member the pricesset by the Food Administra- 
tion and the purchases of equivalent amounts 
of other cereals whenever we bought wheat 
flour. 

As we reread the painstaking publications 
of the Food Administration in the light of the 
“newer knowledge of nutrition,” it is impos- 
sible to avoid congratulating ourselves on the 
progress which has been made since 1917 and 
1918 in the science which lies behind plans for 
nutritionally adequate food consumption. In 
1942 we are again faced with readjustments in 
our food consumption habits, but we are for- 
tunate in finding ourselves much better 
equipped to meet the readjustment than we 
were in 1914 and in 1917. We know much 
more about our own food needs and more 
about the content of the different kinds of foods 
Americans eat than we did in 1917. 


Sugar and Its Substitutes 


At the moment we all have in mind the 
sugar shortage which has resulted from the 
military situation in the Pacific and our need 
for industrial alcohol. Any comparison of 
sugar consumption in the United States with 
consumption in other countries indicates that 
in the 1920’s we consumed more sugar per 
capita than did any European country except 
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Denmark, where the average consumption of 
sweets was only slightly higher than that 
characteristic of the United States. 

The League of Nations’ report on nutrition 
shows that in 1928-29 the average amount of 
sugar consumed in the United States was more 
than twice as high as the average for 16 Euro- 
pean countries! The report goes on to com- 
ment that the increasing habit of large sugar 
consumption in certain countries has caused 
some concern to students of the physiological 
aspects of nutrition, because it tends to lessen 
the amount of protective foods in the diet. 
It seems clear that the sugar available to 
American consumers will provide plenty of 
sweets for our physiological need and some to 
spare. 

In addition, we have other sweets which can 
be used to add variety and interest to our diet. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has been ex- 
perimenting with the use of maple sugar and 
maple sirup, sorghum sirup, corn sirup, honey, 
and molasses in its standard recipes. The 
latest experiments, those with corn sirup, have 
shown that a 25 per cent reduction in sugar 
may be made through the substitution of corn 
sirup or dextrose in preserving, canning, and in 
making jams and jellies. These substitutes 
may also be used as the only sweetening in 
beverages, puddings, custards, and sauces. 
If the recipe calls for half a cup of sugar, use 
one-half cup of corn sirup and reduce the other 
liquid by one-fourth. 
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Food Production 


We are assured against any general shortage 
of food in 1942. Our food production in 
1941 was phenomenal. The goals set in the 
“Food for Victory” campaign of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1942 contemplate even 
higher production this year. 

Limitations on fishing activities will prob- 
ably bring a reduction in the 1942 pack of 
salmon. It is a good source of vitamin D but 
not an indispensable fish. Ever since the war 
reached Norway, we have been concerned 
about the possible shortage of cod-liver oil, the 
most plentiful source of vitamin D in the diets 
of American children, but with the use of 
haliver oil, shark oil, and percomorph (a com- 
bination of fish oils) and ergosterol to sup- 
plement the cod-liver oil supply, we have been 
getting on very well in this regard. 

The supply of flavoring oils, crabmeat, and 
spices will probably be below average, and 
many of us who are devoted to our cups of tea 
may have to depend largely on coffee. 


Food Prices 


In spite of the very large food production in 
the United States in 1941, food prices rose 
throughout the year. A number of factors 
contributed to this rise. With increased in- 
comes American families were buying more 
food and particularly more meats, fruits, and 
dairy products than in the thirties. The Army 
was making large purchases for men in the 
training camps, and the federal government 
was buying food at prices intended to en- 
courage larger production to be shipped under 
the Lend-Lease program to Great Britain to 
maintain the strength and the courage of the 
people who are now our allies. Shipments of 
food to Great Britain from the end of April to 
December of last year reached very large 
proportions—lard more than 200 million 
pounds; eggs, 24 million dozens; canned 
tomatoes for vitamin C, 2,700,000 cases; meat 
products, 266 million pounds; canned milk, 
7 million cases, and so on. Such shipments 
must go on as long as the war lasts. The food 
bill of the average American city family on 
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December 15, 1941 was 13 per cent above the 
1935-39 average, and 21 per cent above the 
relatively low level of August 1939, the month 
before the outbreak of war in Europe, as com- 
pared with an increase of 23 per cent in a 
comparable period of the last war. 

It is impossible to predict with any degree of 
accuracy what the trend of food prices will be 
during this year, but the provisions of the 
present price bill will make it very difficult to 
prevent further substantial increases in food 
costs to American families. This means that 
all of us are going to need help in planning 
nutritionally adequate diets that will come 
within the budgets we must plan for ourselves 
in the face of the defense situation. 

I am an economist and not an expert in nu- 
tritional advice. I can only say for myself 
that I have some good friends in the nutrition 
field and that I know that I shall be able to 
obtain the sort of help I need in readjusting 
menus in our family to the emergency. Each 
state has its land-grant college—its USDA ex- 
tension specialists—ready to give assistance to 
those who request it. 

Of particular value is such research in plan- 
ning diets as that done by Hazel Stiebeling at 
the Bureau of Home Economics. Perhaps you 
have seen the number of the Consumers’ Guide 
which outlines a low-cost adequate diet and a 
liberal adequate diet in accordance with the 
new yardstick of nutrition announced by the 
National Research Council in May of last year, 
or the Bureau of Home Economics’ new leaflet, 
“3 Market Lists for Low-Cost Meals.” 


The Stocking Situation 


When we turn to clothing costs the first thing 
that we all think of is the stocking situation. 
However, silk or nylon stockings are hardly an 
essential part even of the feminine costume. 
For some time retailers have been reporting 
greatly increased sales of cotton anklets, not 
only to girls but to women for wear in the 
house and for outdoor wear in the summer. I 
believe that in spite of our present devotion to 
sheer silk and nylon hose, we shall not find 
wearing cotton anklets, even cotton and lisle 
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stockings, an undue sacrifice in this emer- 
gency. 

Recent experiments with rayon hose have 
resulted in a much more durable and at- 
tractive stocking than we used to get from 
rayon. If we are able to obtain a satisfactory 
rayon hose, so much the better; but they re- 
quire the use of chemicals which are also im- 
portant in munitions production, and we may 
not have all the supply we want. 


The Woolen Situation 


The woolen situation is more complicated. 
There was a record production of woolen cloth 
in the United States in 1941. More raw wool 
was consumed by mills in the first three- 
quarters of 1941 than in the entire year 1940. 
It is estimated that mill consumption of wool in 
1941 was twice as great as the average for the 
last 10 years. 

An important part of the 1941 production 
went into uniforms for the United States Army, 
but buying for civilian use was also very large. 
Army needs in 1942 and the probable reduc- 
tion of wool imports requires reduction in wool 
consumption for civilian use of from 40 to 50 
per cent of the 1941 consumption. 

In this connection we are again better off 
than in the last war. There has been a great 
advance in textile techniques since 1917, and 
we have learned a great deal about satisfactory 
rayon-and-wool and cotton-and-wool mixtures 
and better use of noils. 

Labels should then be developed for goods 
which are to be produced in quantity so as to 
enable the prospective purchaser to judge what 
will best serve her particular needs. In my 
opinion, the labels for these war goods will be 
most useful if they are planned by consumers, 
retailers, and manufacturers working together 
on the basis of laboratory information about 
the characteristics and the wearing quality of 
each of the substitute goods. 

With these problems in mind those of you 
who have been wishing for smart new uniforms 
to wear on your civilian defense jobs will per- 
haps understand better the War Production 
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Board’s attitude in discouraging women who 
have clothes left over from last year from rush- 
ing into uniforms. No matter how smart we 
might look done up in new trim suits of khaki 
or horizon blue and romantic flowing capes, 
we must not buy new suits unless we really 
need them. 


Making Old Clothes Do 


However well we plan our textile production 
for next year, it is clear that we must make our 
old clothes do longer than ever before. When 
we buy new clothes, we must buy styles that 
will stand the test of time, and we must put 
durability ahead of style. 

As a matter of fact, committees representing 
manufacturers of men’s and women’s clothing 
are working with the War Production Board on 
the simplification of styles for both sexes. It 
has been recommended that no drastic changes 
be made in the silhouette for women’s clothes 
for the duration. So last year’s wardrobe will 
not look out of date as long as it hangs together. 

Clothing prices have not risen quite so much 
in the first two years of this World War as in 
the first two years of the last war. Theincrease 
was 14.5 per cent from August 15, 1939 to 
December 15, 1941 as compared to almost 18 
per cent in the comparable period of the first 
World War; but 144 per cent is a good deal, 
and here again the provisions of the present 
price bill will make it difficult to prevent 
further increases. 


Housefurnishings 


When it comes to the housefurnishings field, 
we are all accepting with as good grace as pos- 
sible the fact that civilian purchases of mechan- 
ical refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and other household equipment will 
be drastically reduced this year because of the 
fact that all these things require strategic and 
critical materials which must be entirely al- 
located to the war effort. (On February 23 the 
War Production Board ordered the production 
of domestic mechanical refrigerators to be dis- 
continued on April 30.) 

In this situation every family must make its 
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own individual adjustments, and no general 
comments will be of any assistance. Every 
effort will be made to produce all the needed 
repair parts for our present stock of household 
equipment, and that is as much as we can ask. 

Prices of housefurnishings in general have 
not risen as rapidly in the period since August 
1939 as they did in the months from July 1914 
to November 1916, in large part because of 
the price ceilings placed by Mr. Henderson on 
the metals which go into our household equip- 
ment, and his warnings to many of the indus- 
tries kept them from raising prices. Increased 
consumer incomes in the past year have re- 
sulted in a sharp rise in consumer demand for 
all types of household equipment. 

No ceilings were placed on most of the raw 
materials which go into wooden and uphol- 
stered furniture, and our figures show that 
prices for medium- and inexpensive-quality 
living room, dining room, and bedroom suites 
were 29 per cent higher in December 1941 than 
in August 1939. Prices of bed springs, sewing 
machines, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
electric and gas refrigerators, gas stoves, and 
radios were on the average only 8 per cent 
higher than in the months before war broke 
out in Europe. 


Transportation 


It is unnecessary to comment on the shortage 
of new automobiles and tires. I suppose every 
American who is past the baby-carriage stage 
knows that our transportation situation will be 
a very difficult one this year. We shall be 
using trolleys and buses, horses and mules, 
bicycles, and our two feet more than for many 
a long year. 

I am not an expert in these matters, and I 
do not see how we are going to solve some of 
the problems we shall be facing in this con- 
nection; but here again I am confident in our 
ability to find the solutions as we go along. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


When the many things which go into the 
family budget of the average city family are 
added together, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
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cost-of-living index shows that living costs in 
American cities were 12 per cent higher in 
December 1941 than in August 1939. That is, 
for every dollar spent by moderate-income 
urban families in late summer of 1939 it was 
necessary to spend $1.12 in December 1941. 
This compares with an increase in over-all 
living costs to this group of about 14} per cent 
in the comparable period of World War I. 


Guns and/or Butter 


In 1941 despite rising prices, increased taxes, 
and the operation of priorities, the average 
American family had a greater volume and 
variety of goods at its disposal than at any 
previous period in American history. In 1941 
the American people found it possible to pro- 
duce both more guns and more butter. In 
1941 per capita real income payments were 15 
per cent above the 1929 level and the per 
capita real value of retail sales 13 per cent 
above its 1929 level. Total consumer ex- 
penditures for the year were close to 70 billion 
dollars. On food alone the American people 
had spent over 20 billion dollars and even for 
tobacco more than 1} billion dollars. 

The sharp increases in armament production 
planned for the duration of the war, however, 
will involve a substantial decline in consumer 
goods production with a consequent decline in 
the volume of goods and services available for 
consumers. For the next few years it will be 
necessary to sacrifice a good many things so 
that we can have more guns. 

In 1941 the value of all goods and services 
produced by the economy was in the neighbor- 
hood of 90 billion dollars. Production in- 
creased throughout the year, and by the end 
of 1941 the monthly rate of production was 
close to 100 billion dollars on an annual basis. 
At the end of 1941 more than 90 per cent of 
the labor force was at work, and plant capacity 
was being utilized more fully than ever before. 

Even if the type of goods produced were to 
remain unchanged, it would be very difficult 
therefore to increase total production materi- 
ally in 1942. It is hardly necessary to remind 
you that many plants which have made con- 
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sumer goods will now be converted to the 
production of arms, ships, and airplanes, and 
that as a result a large increase in total produc- 
tion will be all the more difficult. Conse- 
quently an important part of the increase in 
armament production in 1942 must take place 
at the expense of consumer goods production. 


Civilian Consumption, 1942 


The decrease in the quantity of goods con- 
sumed will take place by a variety of different 
methods, and it is not yet possible to determine 
the relative contribution that will be made by 
each. First of all, a sharp increase in taxes 
during 1942 will take a considerable part of the 
money incomes received by consumers. This 
will include not only the taxes due in the fiscal 
year 1943 but also on incomes in 1941 to be 
paid during 1942. Despite the availability of 
tax-anticipation warrants in the latter half of 
1941, it is likely that the greatest part of the 
taxes on that year’s income will actually be 
paid from 1942 income and hence will consti- 
tute a drain upon 1942 consumption. 

At the end of the last war, cost of living was 
63 per cent above its June 1914 level. It has 
been estimated that as a result of these price 
increases, families with fixed incomes of $30 
to $35 a week reduced the total quantity of the 
goods and services they purchased by almost 
one-half during the period of the war, and that 
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clothing purchases fell to less than one-third 
and housefurnishings purchases to about one- 
quarter of the pre-war level. To the extent 
that fiscal and price-control measures are more 
successful now than they were in 1917 and 1918 
these experiences will not be duplicated. 

It is clear that the Consumers’ Pledge sug- 
gested by the Office of Price Administration 
will become more and more real to American 
housewives as the year goes on: “I will buy 
carefully. I will take good care of the things 
I have. I will waste nothing.” 

It is impossible to predict at this time the 
exact amount of the increase in living costs 
which may be expected during the coming year. 
I have confidence, however, in the ingenuity 
of the American housewife and her ability to 
make skillful use of her resources to meet 
shortages, as they occur, with the characteristic 
American genius in handling unexpected situ- 
ations. 

Someone suggested the other day that we 
start a “patches for victory” campaign and 
that when we take to patching our old woolen 
garments after we have paid the income tax, 
instead of getting somber or conventional 
patches which match the old suit as nearly as 
possible, that we get bright and beautiful 
patches which will remind us that we are 
carrying out the campaign on the home front, 
with conviction and enthusiasm. 


Hot Beds for Workers 


hh In the little Californian town of Vallejo, where the Mare Island navy yard is 
sy situated, more than 10,000 workers came to a town of only 20,000 inhabitants 
during the period January 1939 to June 1941. Housing became scarce and 


rents went up. .. . “Hot beds” that are slept in in eight-hour shifts made their 
4 appearance. ... Thousands slept in “hot beds,” garages, basement rooms, 
a chicken coops, and other places not intended for human habitation. Hun- 


dreds of workers had to travel long distances to their work... . 
There is no need to resort to humanitarian arguments to demonstrate the 
: necessity of better housing for the workers. . . . [For] the armament industries 
: to operate in the most efficient manner it is imperative to provide the workers 
| of these industries with houses that will permit them to continue a normal 
family life without excessive daily travelling —CarL_ Major Wricut. ‘Hous- 
ing Policy,” International Labour Review, March 1942. 
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Effective Teaching in Homemaking 


HAZEL M. HATCHER, CLARA M. BROWN, 


and HELEN F. CALLAHAN 


Miss Hatcher held the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship in 1939-40, 
when, under Miss Brown’s direction at the University of Minne- 


sota, she made the study described in this article. 


Miss Callahan, 


one of the co-operating teachers, tells of her experience with this 
teaching method in the Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Miss Hatcher is now on the staff of Michigan State College and 
the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 


©. goal-seeking method of teach- 


ing sort of gives us a sense of responsibility.” 

“T learned how to depend on myself.” 

“We learned how little we knew, and then 
we were anxious to find out how to do things 
correctly.” 

“T found scoring myself very difficult but 
also most interesting. It certainly takes any 
conceit out of you.” 

Such comments were made by senior high 
school students in two homemaking classes in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, at the end of a 12-week 
unit in foods. In two other classes taught 
by the same teacher, but by a different method, 
comments similar to the following were made: 

“We didn’t learn things that would help 
us very much.” 

“It is a very tiresome system.” 

“I’m not for anything in this plan. It’s 
too dry and boring. I hope we use some other 
plan next time.” 


The Two Teaching Methods 

To appreciate fully these comments it is 
necessary to understand the two methods of 
teaching employed. The students first quoted 
were in classes in which the teacher set up 
tentative goals based upon what have been 
found to be typical needs, interests, and 
abilities of senior high school students. She 
used whatever devices seemed necessary to 
make students aware of the goals they wished 
to attain and then guided class discussion in 
such a way as to enable them to state these 
goals in their own words. Then the teacher 


and the students together planned and carried 
out experiences which would help them attain 
the objectives agreed upon. Especially con- 
structed self-teaching and self-checking ma- 
terials were used continuously both by the 
students and the teacher. 

The other group of students were in classes 
taught by “the traditional method” in which 
the teacher selected goals and subject matter 
for the unit from the course of study and in the 
light of what she regarded as student needs. 
She presented these goals to the students, 
outlined subject matter to be covered in the 
unit, and used whatever method of presenta- 
tion seemed to her best. Evaluation was a 
continuous process in these classes, too, but 
the teacher did it all. 

The experiment with the two teaching 
methods involved 35 classes taught by 17 
teachers in 12 senior high schools in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. It included classes in 
consumer-buying as well as in foods and in- 
volved about 900 students. 

In the foods classes, the goals for both groups 
were to be able to plan, prepare, and serve 
good, attractive family meals. Both groups 
wished to know: what food the family should 
eat to keep well; how to use these foods in 
planning well-balanced meals suitable for the 
whole family; how to set a table attractively; 
how to serve meals; how to be a good hostess; 
how to plan work most efficiently; how to keep 
the kitchen clean and in order; and how to 
carry out meal plans. 
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Design of the Study 


The design of the study was carefully 
worked out in advance and as many factors 
as possible were controlled. The teachers were 
permitted to decide whether they would use 
the goal-seeking method, the traditional 
method, or both. Some preferred to experi- 
ment with both while others used only one. 

There seemed to be no consistent difference 
in teaching ability between the teachers using 
the different methods, as indicated by years 
of experience, degrees held, and supervisors’ 
ratings. So far as could be determined by 
statistical analysis, students taught by the 
goal-seeking method were similar to those 
taught by the traditional method when com- 
pared on grade level, chronological age, 
pretest scores, intelligence quotients, and the 
occupational status of their parents. 

All classes were taught daily, and with the 
exception of those in one school (where both 
teachers used both methods of instruction) all 
were an hour long. 

The equipment was similar in the different 
schools. If there was any difference in quan- 
tity and quality it seemed to be slightly in 
favor of the group taught by the traditional 
method. 


Measuring Achievements 


Achievement in foods classes was measured 
in many ways. Student information was 
measured by a pencil-and-paper test which 
was developed by the investigator and which 
proved to have a reliability coefficient of 0.95. 
This test was administered as a pretest and 
again as a retest after instruction. Perform- 
ance was measured by a series of check lists 
(1) used to rate the planning of meals, setting 
the table, serving, planning of time schedules, 
and methods of work used; and by score 
cards (2) which were used to check on the 
quality of foods after they were cooked. 

Not only was a check made on the students’ 
knowledge of good diets but also on their 
food habits at the beginning and the end of 
the 12-week period (3). 

Through interviews with mothers the in- 
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vestigator discovered how much they knew 
about what was going on in the foods classes 
at school, whether they had noted definite 
changes in food likes and dislikes and in food 
habits of their children, and what they knew 
about their children’s attitude toward class- 
work. 

The mothers of students in the goal-seeking 
classes knew more about what was going on 
in the class and had noted greater evidence 
of improvement which they attributed to the 
foods instruction. 

Every measure applied showed the superior 
achievement of the two classes taught by 
the goal-seeking method. The students were 
better informed, their laboratory performance 
was better, the products they cooked were of a 
better quality, and they showed definite 
improvement in food habits. Those taught in 
the traditional way showed little if any 
improvement and sometimes those who had 
reasonably good diets in the beginning reported 
somewhat less desirable diets after instruction. 

Other analyses of the food habits of pupils 
showed the consistent superiority of the goal- 
seeking classes, regardless of whether com- 
parisons were made in terms of the number 
of pupils who practiced certain bad habits or 
the number of times these practices were 
listed. Some undesirable practices—such as 
that of eating only a candy bar for lunch— 
disappeared completely in the goal-seeking 
classes. More improvement was evident in 
the case of pupils under 16 years of age than 
of those 17 years or older. 

Similar results were observed in consumer- 
buying classes, but the measures of achieve- 
ment were different. For example, as well as 
taking a test before and after the period of 
instruction, the consumer-buying classes kept 
diaries in which they recorded in considerable 
detail their buying experiences while they 
were studying the unit. These diaries showed 
that students in the goal-seeking classes had 
somewhat more knowledge of their purchases, 
had obtained more satisfactory information 
from the clerks, and had learned more in 
specific situations. 
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In general, the achievement of those al- 
lowed to have a high degree of participation 
in setting up goals, planning their work, and 
evaluating their own progress was consistently 
superior. The differences were so large that 
there was less than one chance in 100 that 
under similar conditions, senior high school 
classes taught by the traditional method 
would show achievement superior to that of 
students taught by the goal-seeking method. 

In such a study as the one here described, 
it is desirable to find out whether the superi- 
ority of a given method of instruction con- 
tinues after the investigation ceases and the 
interest usually engendered during an experi- 
ment dies down. One of the co-operating 
teachers was therefore given an opportunity 
to have the final word. 


Miss Callahan Testifies 


“T am now using the goal-seeking method 
for the fifth consecutive semester in my senior 
high school foods classes and during this 
time my enthusiasm and confidence have 
grown steadily. 

“At the beginning of the experiment it 
seemed almost impossible to break away from 
my former method of teaching with its stress 
on subject matter and its careful build-up of 
logical steps. We become so accustomed to 
teaching what we think should be taught and 
what is outlined in the course of study. But 
each semester of teaching with the new method 
has been more interesting and has provided 
me with new opportunities for experimenting. 

“T would list the following as the specific 
benefits which I believe teachers can antici- 
pate when they learn how to conduct their 
classes so that there is maximum pupil partic- 
ipation: 

“1. The students usually set as their goals 
what teachers feel they should learn. 

“2. Each student has an opportunity to 
voice an opinion and submit ideas. 

“3. When differences of opinion arise as to 
course content, the class asks for a vote and 
ungrudgingly abides by the decision. 

“4. Students accept responsibility and really 
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share in setting up the machinery to carry out 
their plans. 

“5. There is far less difficulty about food 
likes and dislikes and about getting done 
such routine jobs as cleaning up the labora- 
tory. 

“6. Students tend to grow increasingly crit- 
ical of their achievement as they evaluate 
their own work. 

“7, Students’ attitude toward instruction is 
more receptive. 

“8. Classroom atmosphere is different. 
Discipline problems are reduced to a minimum 
because students feel their responsibility. 
The student who is out of order feels the ill- 
will of the group. 

“The teacher’s planning must be much 
more flexible under the new method. De- 
tailed long-range planning is impossible be- 
cause the students, when they make their 
periodic check-ups, may decide that they have 
accomplished what they wanted to, without 
doing all the things they listed in the original 
plan. Or they may decide to spend more time 
on a certain phase of work than was originally 
anticipated; or they may decide they should 
do something which had not been included 
when the plans were formulated. 

“In the fall semester of 1941 I had four 10-A 
classes. Each class set up essentially the same 
major goals but each one attacked problems 
in a different way and planned work in a 
different sequence. These girls and boys, 
with one semester’s experience in working 
with the new method, took relatively little 
time to set up their goals and to plan what 
they proposed to do, and they did the job in 
a businesslike way. 

“My 10-B group, which was made up of 
students whom I had never had in class be- 
fore, took more time to set up their goals and 
to decide how they should work toward them. 

“The satisfaction shown by all students in 
making their own plans and in judging their 
accomplishment, and the atmosphere of co- 
operation which dominates the classroom 
represents one of the desirable outcomes of the 
new method of teaching, whether students 
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, are making fumbling attempts to participate Many times during the weeks she had the 
4 in the new plan or are fairly expert in their class she commented on how easy it was’ to 
| efforts. hold the students’ interest and how much 
M “One of our new experiences this year was she was enjoying the experience and she’ as- 
Le having a student teacher, a senior in home sured me when she left that she would cer- 
= economics from the University of Minnesota. tainly try it in her own teaching nextfyear.” 
She was unfamiliar with the method I was References 


using and had had no opportunity to observe 
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inneapolis: Burgess Company, 1940. 
report of Miss Hatcher’s experiment (4) to 2. Food Score Cards. Minneapolis: University of 


= read and she observed several of my classes Minnesota Press, 1939. 
aE as they were setting up their objectives and 3. Self-Teaching and Self-Evaluation Devices, Unit 
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rope effectiveness at the secondary level of two 
it nicely and grew and interested methods of instruction, H. M. J. 
5 as she became more familiar with the method. Expll. Educ. 10, No. 1 (Sept. 1941), pp. 41-47. 
oe The Call of the Cradle 
: If some of the tragic mistakes that marked the transition [to civilian life 
after]... the last war are to be avoided... it is none too early to [do]... 
post-war planning. ... Tens of thousands of today’s adolescents who are to- 


morrow’s soldiers spent the most formative . . . years of their lives in an emo- 

tional climate tempered by a temptation toward dependency... . [This] 

implies no criticism of the purposes of programs of relief . . . our nation could 

not have survived those disastrous years without “relief”... .So our soldier 

who is to be demobilized some years hence enters upon World War II with a 
e mind-cast . . . receptive . .. to the blandishments of a dependent status. And 
| . .. several years of military service may well enhance this. . . . 

The last war constituted a two-year holiday from adult responsibility for 
many ... soldiers who, on discharge, found it impossible to resume the inter- 
rupted journey of their emotional development. Evidence of this is found in 
veterans’ neuropsychiatric hospitals, which ...are brimming over with men 
technically classified as ‘psychiatric casualties” because they have found it 
necessary (unconsciously, of course) to escape into some type of emotional ill- 
ness that will justify . . . absolution from adult responsibility. . . . Each soldier 
who becomes psychiatrically disabled costs the taxpayer $30,000. ...The 
overwhelming majority of psychiatric conditions were . . . psychoneuroses— 
so-called “‘shell-shock” or . . . anxiety states ... and the like. ... 
fF It will be difficult, but not impossible, to avoid a repetition of this tendency 

‘| toward regression at the close of the war. Much will depend on the kind of 
national life ...in which our demobilized soldier will find himself. ... But 
some of it will depend also on the kind of individual treatment to be accorded 
this future veteran of the wars.—GeEorGE K. Pratt, M. D., “The Call of the 
Cradle,” Mental Hygiene, January 1942. 


Homes Fit to Live In 


BLANCHE HALBERT 


Miss Halbert is home economist in the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Before she went to that position she spent ten years 
in Better Homes in America, a Rockefeller Foundation agency, 
then four years in the Subsistence Homesteads and the Resettle- 
ment Administration. In these federal agencies she was chiefly 
concerned with liveability and design of homes but also had the 
duty of fixing rents according to income and subsistence needs. 


NH csr fit for people to live in.” 


This slogan recently proposed for home 
economists calls for prompt action. Good 
homes are of vital importance in winning this 
war; therefore the housing program is essen- 
tially a war program. Full capacity indus- 
trial production means ever-larger numbers of 
defense workers for whom houses must be pro- 
vided. Thousands of these families have had 
to move, with little advance notice, into a 
defense area where long before “the emer- 
gency” there had been a housing shortage. 


Comfortable Homes Essential 


Resettling large numbers of such families 
in a new community calls for a broad, intelli- 
gent program. Because a worker’s efficiency 
depends, to a great extent, on his home and 
family life, the defense worker’s family needs 
every assistance in establishing an efficient, 
comfortable home. Families need help in 
locating decent houses in decent neighborhoods 
at rents they can afford to pay. They need 
assistance also in adjusting themselves in the 
new neighborhood. 

Participation in home economics programs 
concerned with food, household management, 
and child welfare will help in establishing the 
new home. The constantly increasing number 
of working mothers creates a demand for more 
day-care services. Rationing, shortages, high 
prices necessitate new consumer education pro- 
grams. Defense workers are by no means all 
highly paid workers. Many belong in the 
moderately low income groups and need help 
in making their budgets meet requirements. 


Thousands of homes are now being built in 
defense centers. In the Detroit area alone, 
45,000 houses are to be erected: 15,000 of them 
with federal funds and 30,000 by efforts of 
the private building industry. More than half 
of the 15,000 houses will be demountable, 
and a few will be trailers. 


Program for Home Economists 


There is a war program for the home econo- 
mist in areas such as these. In some places, 
as many as 65 per cent of the families have 
come into new defense homes without any 
furniture whatsoever. Many of them had 
never had homes before. Such families need 
guidance in budgeting and in selection of 
furnishings. 

Local retail merchants should be consulted 
as to available furniture that is suitable and 
within the family’s price range. Where fami- 
lies expect to move about, some arrangements 
should be made for the rental of furniture, as 
the government does not now purchase furni- 
ture for government-built houses. 


Information Centers 


Defense families coming into new communi- 
ties need an Information Center where they 
can learn what services the community offers. 
They want to know about health services, 
nursery schools, recreational agencies, and 
adult education classes in homemaking. Such 
a center should have home economics leader- 
ship because the most-needed information is in 
the field of home economics. Homes registra- 
tion offices have been established in many 
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cities to assist families in locating houses but 
have been able to do little else than locate 
vacant dwellings. With help from home 
economists and other professional groups such 
an office could serve as a clearinghouse for all 
sorts of information, since it is the place where 
the new family makes a first contact. 

But the housing program is more than a 
defense housing program. Under the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and its local au- 
thorities there is also the slum-clearance pro- 
gram. More than 100,000 houses built by 
slum-clearance funds are now occupied, but 
because of the urgent need, many of these 
houses have been used for families of defense 
workers. 


The Home Economist’s Role 


Home economists have worked with families 
in some of these housing projects; they have 
helped furnish the demonstration unit, have 
conducted homemaking classes, and have given 
consultant service. Most of these projects 
have a community kitchen and a social room; 
many have space for a nursery school. The 
kitchen is planned so as to serve large groups 
in one of the big social rooms and also to serve 
the nursery school. Its layout permits its use 
for demonstration classes in meal preparation, 
food preservation, and equipment use and care. 

As soon as the first unit in a project is com- 
plete, the furniture demonstration is set up. 
Every effort is made to keep this demonstra- 
tion low in cost, and most of the pieces are 
reconditioned. A successful demonstration of 
reconditioned furniture will to some extent 
discourage installment buying. The two main 
objectives of a demonstration are to reduce 
installment buying and to show that homes 
can be attractively furnished at low cost. 
Usually a consultant advises families on budg- 
eting, buying, and reconditioning long before 
the families move into the project. 


Work in Tasker Homes 


An outstanding example of successful home 
economics leadership in furniture demonstra- 
tion is that of Tasker Homes in Philadel- 
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phia. Here a committee was organized with 
representatives from the home economics de- 
partment of the city’s public schools, Temple 
University, Drexel Institute, and the Moore 
Institute of Art, Science, and Industry. Ad- 
ded to this group were representatives of the 
Goodwill Industries, the Salvation Army, and 
the Junior League. The students of the 
schools did most of the work under the super- 
vision of home economists. 

For the work of reconditioning they selected 
types of pieces that the incoming tenants 
would likely possess and obtained them from 
Salvation Army storehouses. Upholstery, in- 
terior decoration, and wood-working classes 
helped in reconditioning and in the making of 
curtains. Esther Hill, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
reports that the experience was of considerable 
value for the students as well as for the families 
aided. 

In the Ida B. Wells project of Chicago, a 
housing project for Negroes, borrowed trucks 
collect discarded furniture to be refinished by 
the tenants in their furniture shop with tools 
donated by interested persons. Sturdy, at- 
tractive furniture is being constructed here 
from dilapidated, discarded pieces. 

If furniture demonstrations are to be suc- 
cessful, furniture shops must be available 
either in the project or near by. 

Though the need for a home economics pro- 
gram in public housing projects is pressing, 
budgets have not been large enough to provide 
these services. About all the government 
housing agencies can do so far is to supply 
houses which have clean, attractive walls, 
plenty of light and sunshine, and adequate 
space. The local community must provide 
leadership and services to the tenants, who 
are invariably eager to know how to do things 
efficiently. 


New Jersey: Pioneer 

New Jersey was the first state to provide 
home economics service for project families, 
and its experiment is indeed worthy of emu- 
lation. 
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Local boards of education have employed 
teacher-consultants for five of the state’s 
housing projects: Stanley Holmes and the Jon- 
athan Pitney Village in Atlantic City; Pioneer 
Homes and Mravlag Manor in Elizabeth; 
and Dunlap Homes in Perth Amboy. These 
teachers are directly responsible to the local 
superintendents of schools and are supervised 
by Ella Reidell, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. 

Each consultant must qualify for a voca- 
tional home economics certificate. She lives 
on the project, pays rent for her apartment, 
and operates a 12-month program. Miss 
Reidell serves in an advisory capacity on these 
programs. 

The resident teacher consultant organizes 
classes on a unit basis, usually with ten to fif- 
teen lessons. The most popular classes are 
food preparation, canning, nutrition, clothing, 
home furnishing, and child care. Most of 
those enrolled in the classes are women, but 
for men and boys there has been an occasional 
class in refinishing furniture. Sometimes the 
teacher-consultant also has a children’s class. 
She participates, too, in the work of the 
women’s club in the project. She keeps office 
hours for interviews and sets aside an evening 
hour for conferences with fathers. She visits 
tenant families to assist with specific home 
problems. 


The Texas Plan 


The Texas Board for Vocational Education 
has worked out a procedure for a home eco- 
nomics program for each housing project in 
the state, each as a part of the local school 
program. 

The arrangement provides for one or more 
persons to serve in the following roles: as 
family life co-ordinator; teacher for the child 
center; consultant on home management, 
nursery schools, furnishings, food preservation, 
and consumer education; consultant in health 
clinics and in other programs. The state voca- 
tional training office has agreed to furnish 22 
home economics and nursery school teachers 
for these Texas projects. 


The two demonstration projects—one in 
San Antonio and one in Corpus Christi—have 
been concerned with food preservation, mass 
emergency feeding, nutrition, wise buying, and 
conservation of food, clothing, and household 
equipment. 


In Colorado and Indiana 


Colorado has emphasized nutrition classes 
in its housing projects. In Denver there are 
45 such classes conducted by home economists 
and cleared through the public schools. The 
program is also to include first aid and home 
nursing. Mrs. Leonora H. Zimmerman, state 
supervisor of homemaking education, says, 
“We are hoping that home nursing, first aid, 
and nutrition will reach into every home in the 
public housing project.” 

A somewhat different type of program is 
that sponsored by the State Department of 
Home Economics Education in Indiana. The 
work in Evansville is being carried out through 
the public schools. 

Lincoln Gardens, a Negro project, is the only 
public housing project in the city. Due to the 
housing shortage no apartment could be spared 
for homemaking activities; therefore, a model 
apartment was set up in a large basement room 
with screens used to separate the “rooms.” 
Training for domestic service is also given to 
residents desiring it. All classes are open not 
only to families in the project but also to 
neighboring families; consultant service is 
available to anyone who wishes it. 


A Living Pattern Needed 

Families living in a low-cost public housing 
project are typical of the nation’s low-income 
population. Their needs—for health, recrea- 
tion, child care, and home economics services— 
represent the needs of the entire low-income 
group of the community. 

Desirable standards of living for these 
families can hardly be achieved until adequate 
community services are available. Housing 
agencies can build the structures, but it is the 
community’s education and service organiza- 
tions that must help to direct the living pattern. 


1 
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Housing in Southern California 


GRETA GRAY 


Dr. Gray is on the faculty of the department of home economics 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. She is well 
known both in the home economics and in the housing fields. 


nt N and around Los Angeles, a compara- 


tively young and new city, almost all types of 
dwellings may be found, from the shack built 
of waste lumber and paper to the palatial 
residence, from the outmoded and worn-out 
bungalow to the new FHA home sold for $300 
down and so much per month, from the old 
adobe one-time mansion, now rented by the 
room, to the finest apartment. 

There are country estates and rural slums, 
fine air-conditioned town houses with indirect 
lighting, and dark, unventilated slum rooms as 
bad as those in older eastern cities. There are 
all the gradations between these extremes and 
examples of most types of government housing. 

Los Angeles has grown largely in the auto- 
mobile era. It has broad avenues and gen- 
erous parks. Since the density of its popula- 
tion is the lowest of all large cities, the propor- 
tion of its different types of dwellings is not 
the same as that found in the older, more 
cramped cities of the East and Middle West. 

Some people contend that there are no slums 
in California, but there are instances of 14 
people living in two rooms, sleeping on the 
floor, and sharing a filthy toilet with 6 or 8 
other families; of shacks built on, and largely 
from, the dump; and of downtown buildings 
with cheap shops on the streets and above 
dilapidated and overcrowded rooms lacking 
adequate ventilation and sanitary facilities. 


Homeownership 


That part of the population which can afford 
homeownership may build or buy. Many a 
family, after having bought a lot and employed 
an architect to draw up plans, finds the home 
it desires will cost so much more than a ready- 
built one equally as large or larger that the 
idea of building is given up. There is on the 
market a large assortment of ready-built 


houses in which are incorporated all the up-to- 
the-minute fashions of interior and exterior 
design. These may be purchased for a small 
down payment and an amortizing FHA 
mortgage. 

Ownership of these houses is advertised as 
“cheaper than rent.” This is true, at first, 
but later maintenance costs mount and the 
house depreciates to the point where, if rented, 
the rent would be considerably less than the 
FHA payments. In time many of the new 
FHA neighborhoods will undoubtedly degen- 
erate, first into blighted areas, then into slums. 

It is difficult for home buyers to determine 
how well a ready-built house is constructed, 
for the items entering into good construction 
are not evident in the finished house. “FHA 
specifications” do not insure that the house 
meets them, for inspectors may be “easy” 
or “tough.” 


Hazards in Ownership 


There are in Southern California other dan- 
gers of which home buyers are not always 
aware. Termites are found here, and failure 
to protect framework properly, or to clear all 
waste wood from the site, as well as building 
on infected ground or with lumber in which the 
termites are established, give these destructive 
insects an opportunity. Brush fires threaten 
homes on sparsely settled hillsides and in 
canyons. Continued downpours wash away 
hillsides and palisades and the houses on them. 
Rivers, usually dry, go on rampages, inun- 
dating and carrying away buildings in their 
paths. Mountains denuded by fire shed the 
rainfall rapidly, and houses in areas where the 
wash runs off are wrecked. Earthquakes occur 
daily, sensible ones in a period of months, 
destructive ones in a period of years. 

Even though most homeowners escape these 
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evils and maintain their houses in the best con- 
dition, one person alone cannot prevent loss 
due to depreciation in California or elsewhere, 
for this depends to a great extent upon the 
environment. Neighborhoods deteriorate in 
proportion to the decay of near-by houses. 

New houses in Southern California are 
modern, gay, trim, bright, and shining—each 
the proud possession, or part possession, of a 
“homeowning” family. Among these are 
some families who have overestimated their 
ability to pay for their homes or to keep them 
up; others upon whom misfortune descends in 
the shape of illness or loss of employment; 
others whose incomes do not keep pace with 
the needs of children growing up, or with addi- 
tions to the family; and others who are care- 
less of appearances, disorderly, and possibly 
objectionable neighbors in other ways. 

Consequently, in three or four years there 
will be a few places shabby for lack of paint, 
or care of the yard, or because of accumulations 
of trash. A little later the need for minor 
repairs will become evident and next the need 
for major ones. Fam near the neglected 
homes resent these eyesores, lose pride in their 
own homes, and feel the futility of keeping 
them up. So blight begins to spread. 


Large-Scale Private Housing Projects 


When a whole neighborhood is developed 
and operated by one owner there are large 
savings in the initial cost of the dwellings and 
no one of them is allowed to deteriorate and so 
alter the character of the neighborhood. In 
Los Angeles we already have one large private 
development of a neighborhood of 1002 resi- 
dences, Wyvernwood, owned by the Hostetter 
Estate and financed by an FHA loan. Two 
others are being built, one financed by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the other by the Baldwin Estate. 

Renters who can afford to pay for good 
housing may choose from these developments 
or from a large assortment of furnished or un- 
furnished houses or apartments. They are 
able, as a rule, to find a place to suit their 
needs in the locality they prefer. Recently, 
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however, the flood of workers coming to work 
in the airplane and ship-building industries has 
brought shortage of low-priced rental units. 


Federal Housing Troubles 


There are in California, as in every other 
part of the country, many families unable to 
afford decent housing. In Los Angeles 
County, there are a city and a county housing 
authority under the USHA providing sub- 
sidized dwellings for low-income families. 
Seven projects have been completed and five 
others are under construction. 

In most cities the demand for such dwellings 
has been so great that tenants could be care- 
fully selected. Here unusual efforts had to be 
made to get applicants. Doubtless the fact 
that the city is so spread out is one reason. 
People want to live near their work and their 
families and friends because of the time and 
money costs of transportation. Therefore 
they hesitate to move from a location they 
have found convenient. Many low-income 
families living in slum areas here have vacant 
land at their disposal upon which they keep 
goats. These they would have to give up, as 
well as their pets, to go into a housing project. 

Serious problems have arisen with respect 
to the bad housekeeping of many of the tenants 
in the completed Los Angeles projects. The 
city authority is at present engaged in a study 
to find the roots of the difficulties and means 
to check them. A home economist would be 
an asset in this situation. 


Defense Housing 


Since Southern California is a defense area 
we have much defense housing of a semitem- 
porary character, much of it badly planned 
with respect to the location, the site, and the 
dwellings. ‘“‘Housers’” look at these mush- 
rooming growths with fear for the future. 

As in many other areas, in Los Angeles we 
are on one hand engaged in slum clearance 
under the mantle of the USHA and on the 
other we are preparing future slums with the 
aid and blessing of the FHA and in the name 
of defense housing. 


Housing in Home Defense 


MARY A. MASON 


Miss Mason is chairman of the committee on housing in the Texas 
Home Economics Association and has been especially concerned 
with the management and equipment phases of housing prob- 
lems. She teaches at Texas State College for Women in Denton. 


OUSING ills, which are the lot of 
most of the lower third of the nation’s families 
and for many in the middle third as we enter 
this war, will grow more acute as effort is 
centered more and more on the immediate 
work of keeping the war machine in motion. 
In our concentration on this program of war 
production is there not grave danger that we 
may grow negligent along the line of home 
defense? 

We must depend on the homes of the nation 
—and largely on the homes of the inland com- 
munities having no strategic war industries 
and little or no disruption of population—for 
material support, for moral strength and cour- 
age, for the personnel to carry on the war 
program as the months of war stretch on into 
years. These homes must remain substantial 
and secure to nourish the spirit of the recon- 
struction years ahead. 

There is no question but that defense hous- 
ing is a problem of paramount significance at 
present and that our efforts should be bent 
toward relieving that problem if it lies within 
our power to do so. 

Housing agencies in charge of this program, 
due to the demand for speed and economy and 
the necessity for short-circuiting every effort, 
have been forced to plan and build according 
to specifications rapidly set up or already in 
blueprint form, with only such variations as 
differences in locality or changing emphasis on 
speed, economy, and use may dictate. They 
are getting a job done. They are meeting the 
urgent demand for houses. 

If the home economist’s contribution 
through past years in house planning, furnish- 
ing, and equipping has been along the lines of 
simplicity and low cost, and if these ideas have 


been practical and sound, it is probable that 
they are being reproduced in some of these 
houses. 

We may be troubled because the pattern or 
plan of defense housing may not be in accord 
with some of our cherished standards of home 
and community planning, or because the 
design of family living which it encourages or 
enforces is contrary to some of our ideas of 
rightness. If this be true and if at this time 
of crisis we are in no position to act construc- 
tively with our recommendations, we may 
assist by not obstructing with our criticisms. 


Our Defense Job 


Peace of mind may come by directing our 
attention to alleviating the deplorable condi- 
tion of housing in communities not yet touched 
by the confusion of war production activities, 
conditions which for too long have been ig- 
nored, and which are a hazard to the spirit 
that must prevail if this war is to be won. 
We should not be negligent in formulating and 
in working out the long-range housing objec- 
tives which are to guide us to and through the 
period of reconstruction. This may be part 
of our job of defense behind the lines. 

According to the committee on post-defense 
housing of the National Association of Housing 
Officials, ‘“‘Post-defense housing must fit into 
a long term housing program, contributing to 
our ultimate objective of an adequate supply 
of proper dwellings meeting the needs of all 
economic and social groups in the community. 
This is the least that a free people, struggling 
to maintain its way of life, can offer its citizens 
as an immediate promise and a symbol of the 
future. ... Only by beginning at once can we 
be ready for the transition from a war to a 
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peace economy, and so be able to utilize for 
human welfare the immense productive agen- 
cies that we are today creating.” 

“Our housing must be more than houses. 
It must not only meet a better physical stand- 
ard, it must be built in communities that 
arouse spiritual pride in their citizens.” This 
committee is urging that the housing base be 
widened by “‘increasing citizen interest and 
participation in housing” and by “educating 
the citizen to a better understanding of the 
principles and problems of housing and 
planning.” 

We have only to look about us as we drive 
down the highway, pass through villages, and 
enter the cities to realize that shabby, unsafe 
houses, dilapidation, ugliness, and disorder in 
home surroundings place the morale of people 
living in these homes on a precarious footing. 


Texas Students’ Project 


In their study of housing, students in a class 
at Texas State College for Women have used 
their cameras to good advantage in making 
a photographic story of bad housing in their 
home communities. Almost without excep- 
tion they have been surprised to learn that 
housing conditions could be as bad as were 
found; yet some of these girls have lived in 
these communities all their lives. We recom- 
mend this project as a means of arousing 
interest in housing and encouraging the stu- 
dent to seek answers to her questions ‘“‘Why 
do they live this way?” ‘“‘Why doesn’t some- 
body do something about it?” or “‘What atti- 
tudes do young people reared in such homes 
have toward citizenship responsibilities or 
American Democracy?” ‘‘What responsibility 
have we as home economics students, home- 
making teachers, or as citizens of these com- 
munities for changing these conditions?” 

In Texas, as in many other states, little has 
been done photographically to provide illus- 
trative material to support an education pro- 
gram in housing. The problem of New York 
tenements, of company houses of Pennsylvania 
coal miners, or of living conditions of the 
Grapes of Wrath families of Oklahoma, as 
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pictured in books, bulletins, or magazines, 
impress our Texas students with a vague but 
not a vital sense of responsibility. 

These pictures of their own communities 
carry with them a direct appeal and may be 
used to advantage to supplement our efforts in 
housing education. Health classes, classes in 
child development or family relationships, and 
classes in social science might also find the 
pictures useful. 

An advanced student of photography in the 
physics department is making 4- x 5-inch 
prints of all the negatives, and from these a 
film strip will be made which will be loaned to 
schools or other agencies for use in their educa- 
tion programs. The assembling of illustrative 
material of this nature is one step in the pro- 
gram of housing education undertaken by the 
housing committee of the Texas Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Project Must Generate Action 


It is advisable that any such project done by 
a group of students should lead rather directly 
to some constructive effort by them. The 
housing class of Texas State College for Women 
made suggestions which we think might be 
passed on. 

The students decided that if a community 
was unable to bring some order out of chaos 
under normal conditions, it would indeed be a 
problem community in time of emergency, 
whether this emergency was war, disease epi- 
demic, fire, flood, or other major crisis. 

The class suggested that the housing com- 
mittees of the home economics county defense 
units might gain the co-operation of local 
communities in establishing in their “problem 
housing areas” co-operative service groups to 
encourage better care and upkeep of existing 
housing facilities. 


Demonstration Center 


Through a leader-training service, directed 
by qualified people in the community, leaders 
from these problem areas would be given train- 
ing in home repair, house upkeep, home sanita- 
tion, and home safety. They would also 
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receive instruction in making simple items of 
furniture, in repairing and refinishing furniture, 
and in making and repairing housefurnishings. 
A demonstration house might become the 
center of the reclamation or rehabilitation 
efforts of the group. This house might be 
selected from those available in the community 
for rent or purchase, with expenses borne by 
the community for the demonstration period. 
In order that the house might truly be a 
demonstration house, it should be sufficiently 
sound structurally and should meet certain 
minimum requirements as to plan in order to 
warrant spending on it the necessary effort 
and materials for repair. It should, however, 
be a fair example of neglect and early stages of 
dilapidation and a typical example of bad 
housing in the neighborhood. This demon- 
stration house after it is reconditioned would 
become the center for leader-training activities 
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in the various projects undertaken by the 
families in the community and would provide 
a place for classes engaged in these activities. 

Though this project and the demonstration 
house would have as their first function the 
rehabilitation of living facilities and home 
furnishings, they might meet many other 
needs. 

The house might become the center for 
homemaking or home nursing aide service in 
the area, or, if large enough, for a neighborhood 
nursery school, a health clinic, or a recreation 
center. We believe that this project has 
possibilities, and we submit it with the hope 
that it may furnish ideas for home economists 
working with local housing committees in 
home defense activities. 

We believe in first aid for the protection of 
lives. Why not a “first aid for housing” 
campaign to maintain a safe shelter for living? 


Indian Contributions to Our Culture 


[In pioneer days] Indians suffered ... from the fact that they owned land 
and rights which the white man was determined to possess. Every time 
Indians defended their homeland, their people, or their way of life from inva- 
sion by the whites, their defensive actions were pictured as brutal attacks 
lacking in provocation and the natural result of their savage condition. They 
were seldom represented as defenders of their liberties, fighting for their per- 
sonal rights or the rights of their people. . . . 

As the white man often felt compelled to misrepresent the savagery of the 
Indian in order to justify cruelties in return, so he often felt it necessary to 
minimize the culture, the skill, the generosity, and the wisdom of Indians in 
order to justify his inconsiderate treatment of them... . 

In our present rubber shortage, few of us remember that the Spanish con- 
querors found the Aztecs of Mexico playing with rubber balls. [The]... entire 
production [of rubber] was limited to the New World till some rubber seeds 
were smuggled to the East Indies. ... 

Practically all of the medicinal plants which grow wild on the American 
continent are known to have been used by Indians. . . . The leaves of the coca 
plant were chewed . . . to dull pain. ... We have simply extracted . . . cocaine. 
Quinine, arnica, cascara, and witchhazel . . . were familiar [to them]. 

The extent to which Americans turn to the woodland, the river, and the 
lake . . . is partly due to the woodlore which we have absorbed from the Indian. 
. » - White civilization would have been the poorer had the western hemisphere 
remained unknown.—WILLARD W. Beatty, “Some Indian Contributions to 
Our Culture,”’ Childhood Education, April 1942. 
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In Short... 


The Summer-Embloyment 
Period 


MABEL MULLIKIN 
Moscow (Idaho) High School 


Now, as never before in the history of home 
economics education, there is urgent need for 
making the best use of every resource and 
every minute to improve family living. The 
vocational home economics teacher who is 
employed beyond the regular school term 
has widened opportunity to help families in 
the community solve their problems. Such 
teachers are faced with the responsibility of 
using this time to the best advantage. 

Since summer employment of the home 
economics teachers is relatively new in many 
communities, school administrators and teach- 
ers have a double responsibility for seeing 
that the time is well used, so that communities 
see the value of spending money for such 
employment. 

Believing that an evaluation of activities of 
home economics teachers during the extended 
period would indicate ways to improve the 
effectiveness of this summer work, the writer 
made a study of that done in Iowa during the 
summer of 1940. About 45 per cent of the 
teachers in vocational departments in Iowa 
and 16 superintendents were interviewed. 

The following suggestions regarding sum- 
mertime activities for teachers thus employed 
are an outgrowth of this study. 


Preliminary Planning 


It is important that planning for the 
summer-employment period be done before 
the work begins. Those employed for the 
period following the spring term should make 
specific plans before the term closes. Those 
who come back for work before the fall term, 
in most cases should also make plans before 
the period begins, although if the teacher is 
coming into the community in the fall for the 
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first time, her plans will necessarily be more 
general than will those of a teacher who is 
returning to her same position. 

Objectives should be clearly defined and in 
written form. It is also important that the 
teacher discuss with the superintendent the 
objectives and plan of work and that she 
give him a copy of both. Too many superin- 
tendents know little about the activities of 
their teachers during this extended period. 


Home Visits and Conferences 


One of the important values of the summer- 
employment period is that it provides time 
for the teacher to work closely with the 
students, through individual conferences, visits 
to their homes, or group conferences. She 
may set aside definite hours to be at the school 
building when students or others may use the 
facilities of the home economics department 
or may consult with her. Group conferences 
with high school students, out-of-school youth, 
and adults may be held at the school building 
or in homes in the community. 

All the superintendents and teachers inter- 
viewed regarding the summer-employment 
period said that home visits are the most 
valuable activity of the extended period. 
Visits to the homes of the recent eighth-grade 
graduates are particularly important as they 
serve to encourage these students to come to 
high school. The teacher has the opportunity 
to explain the high school program and es- 
pecially the home economics work to them 
and to their parents. She can also explain 
this curriculum to other students who may be 
planning to enroll in home economics for the 
first time. Through home visits she may 
supervise home experiences of the students, 
assist adults with problems, or learn of in- 
terests and needs of students, out-of-school 
youth, and adults. Visits to homes of former 
students may reveal values or weaknesses in 
the home economics program and point to 
changes needed in the program. 
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Interschool and Public Relations 


A teacher who is new in a community should 
use this extended employment period to 
become acquainted with the home economics 
department, the school system as a whole, and 
the community and then to evaluate student 
needs and work out objectives and content of 
courses for the coming school year. 

The home economics teacher can often co- 
ordinate her work with that of the agriculture 
teacher who is employed for the full year or 
with that of other teachers who may be in the 
community. She should take every oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with individuals 
and agencies concerned with the improvement 
of family life and work with them. 

The summer months also enable the teacher 
to interpret home economics to the com- 
munity through home visits, newspaper 
articles, talks, exhibits, and rally days. 

In some communities home economics 
classes for adults and out-of-school youth may 
be conducted successfully during the summer. 
In others only the planning and organization 
may be carried out in the summer. 


Department Improvements 

Sometimes the home economics teacher 
must use part of her summer to supervise 
work in the department, such as major im- 
provements which must be made by workmen. 
Wherever possible, such improvements should 
have been planned by the high school students 
with the guidance of the teacher before school 
closes in the spring. However, it may some- 
times be necessary for a teacher to plan de- 
partmental changes during the prefall em- 
ployment period, so as to order materials before 
the opening of school or to get workmen 
unavailable later. 

She may get the students to make those 
improvements in the department that are 
within their ability, and thus contribute to 
their knowledge and skills and give them a 
feeling that the department is their own since 
they have shared in the planning and making 
of improvements. Students might help plan, 
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purchase, and arrange new equipment for the 
department; prepare inventories; store sup- 
plies. 


Activities, Wise and Unwise 


Since the summer-employment period should 
supplement the regular term of school, ac- 
tivities which other teachers complete during 
the regular school year should in most cases 
not be done by the home economics teacher 
during the summer period. Such activities 
include preparing the budget for the coming 
school year, ordering new books and bulletins, 
checking and reorganizing the library, pre- 
paring illustrative material, and completing 
most records and reports. 

The summer-employment period should be 
a means of strengthening the community 
program of education for successful family 
living. 


Negro Home Economists 
in Mississippi 
ZXLEMA P. PRICE 
Alcorn College 


During the fall business meeting of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Association 
on November 6, 1937, a committee on 
co-operation with Negro home economics 
workers invited four leading Negro home 
economists of the state to meet this committee 
to discuss matters of co-operation with Negro 
home economics workers in Mississippi. 

After a most interesting discussion on plan- 
ning a program for “Better Development of 
Negro School and Community Life,” the 
Association committee invited the Negro 
home economists to become members of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The Negro group was pleased with the invi- 
tation and this excellent opportunity to know 
and feel the interest of the white home econo- 
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mists. At the same time the white group 
would have an opportunity to know more 
about Negro home economists. 

At the spring meeting of the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association in April 1938, 
the Negro group filed an application for mem- 
bership in the Association. As a result, the 
Negro section of the Association had its first 
official meeting November 4 and 5, 1938, with 
an enrollment of 85 members, at the same time 
the white section was meeting. 

Spring and fall meetings have been held 
each year since that time. In 1939, 122 
members registered; in 1940, 116 members 
(93 junior and 23 active) registered; and to 
date there are 126 registered members (106 
junior and 20 active) in the Negro section. 
The chairman of the Negro section is a member 
of the State Association’s executive committee. 

At each of the fall meetings the guest speak- 
ers of the Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation have brought their messages also to 
the Negro section. In one instance the City 
Auditorium was secured, which permitted 
the Negro and white sections to hear the 
speaker at the same time. This year the 
Negro section was able to bring an outstand- 
ing Negro home economist as guest speaker. 


Meetings in 1941 


Scheduled on the program for the Negro 
section sessions on November 7 and 8, 1941, 
were meetings for vocational teachers, ex- 
tension agents, and Farm Security Administra- 
tion workers; an address by Dr. Flemmie 
Kittrell, director of the home economics de- 
partment at Hampton Institute, on “The 
Home as the First Line of Defense”; a report 
by Mrs. Alice C. Oliver, supervisor of Negro 
home demonstration agents, on “Nutrition 
Survey among Negroes in Mississippi”; a 
discussion of “The Rural Teacher in the 
Homemaking Program in Mississippi” led by 
Dr. P. H. Easom, state agent for Negro edu- 
cation; a discussion of “Homemaking in 
General Education” led by a member of the 
education department of Jackson College, 
Mississippi; and an address on “The Con- 
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sumer and National Defense’ by Inez La- 
Bossier of the Consumer Division, OPA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The president of the Mississippi Home Eco- 
nomics Association and other white members 
were presented at the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion of the Negro section. Both sections that 
night assembled in the municipal auditorium 
to hear the address of Dr. James S. McLester, 
Birmingham, Alabama, on “Nutrition in 
War Times.” 

All the programs have included informa- 
tion relative to the development of better 
family and community life. 


Work of Negro Section 


Since nutritional deficiencies among Negroes 
present an outstanding problem, and Missis- 
sippi is not an exception, the Negro section of 
the Mississippi Home Economics Association 
is doing its share in meeting this emergency. 
The home economics workers are putting more 
stress on food production and preservation. 
Especially now, much stress is being placed on 
home gardens and poultry production. 

The Negro home demonstration force, 
through the aid of the State Extension Depart- 
ment, has made a nutritional survey in order 
that an effective dietary program might be 
planned that will meet the nutritional needs 
of the Negro people. The survey showed that 
a large percentage of the group studied was 
without sufficient food essentials such as milk, 
eggs, butter, and fruits. A group of Negro 
home economists is making plans for further 
surveys which will reveal the types and kinds 
of foods used by low-income Negro families, 
in order that a variety of recipes and menus 
can be worked out for use among these families. 


Better Race Relations 


The State Nutrition Committee (with a 
member from the Negro section) under the 
leadership of Dr. Dorothy Dickins is interested 
in the nutritional needs of Mississippi Negro 
families. Many state and county nutrition 
institutes have been held to define the needs 
in the state and help families of both races. 
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Through these activities the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association has started to- 
wards better race relationships. At the same 
time, with the help of the Association, the 
Negro section has been able to progress more 
rapidly toward better home and community 
life for its group. Negro sections in other 
state home economics associations, I am sure, 
would bring about desirable and effective 
results if a similar spirit of co-operation were 
exhibited. 

(Eprtor’s Note: Miss Price is chairman of 
the Negro section of the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association.) 


Helping New Teachers 


LUCILLE OWEN 
Board of Education, New York City 


Because of shifting registers fewer home- 
making teachers are appointed to regular posi- 
tions at present in the New York City schools. 
This has necessitated the use of many sub- 
stitute teachers, who, with recently appointed 
teachers, number about 100. They have a 
common need—to develop professional spirit 
and initiative. 

Monthly panel discussion meetings have 
served to meet this need. At the beginning of 
each school year the group meets, chooses its 
chairman, and suggests topics for succeeding 
meetings. 

Before a meeting members of the panel 
appointed for that session confer together with 
the supervisor, group chairman, and two secre- 
taries to decide what points are to be brought 
out, and leave sufficient time for discussion 
from the floor. This discussion part of the 
meeting has been so provocative that even 
diffiident teachers stand their ground when 
challenged by those more articulate and 


aggressive. 
Sample Session 


By way of illustration we might consider the 
afternoon which was given over to “Enrich- 
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ment of the Lesson.” The small group with 
its chairman prepared a careful analysis of just 
what enrichment meant. In this preliminary 
small group discussion the panel members 
added, eliminated, and revised until they were 
prepared to present certain findings to the 
group. They were ready then for the big 
group meeting. 

First, they brought out the need for suffi- 
cient background on the part of the teacher 
so that she might open up to the student new 
avenues of learning. The skillful teacher by 
her own enthusiasm and knowledge can indi- 
cate possibilities of which the pupil has been 
hitherto unaware. 

Second, they showed the great need for 
accumulating illustrative material to have 
accessible when needed. 

Third, the panel emphasized the teacher’s 
ability to correlate homemaking instruction 
with school instruction and with life in the 
home. 

Following are some of the practical sugges- 
tions that were offered by the panel: 


A. Encourage self-direction in students by 

having them share actively in: 

1. Planning work schedules in rotation 

2. Setting up their own standards by which 
to judge their work 

3. Evaluating their own work when a prob- 
lem is completed 

4. Planning ways in which to use leisure 
time 

5. Setting up rules governing use of the 
apartment used as a home management 
laboratory and methods of dealing with 
offenders 

6. Holding a short family conference each 
day, with one of the group presiding, and 
each pupil telling what she has accom- 
plished during the day 

7. Solving personal problems through en- 
couraging students to bring such prob- 
lems to the group 

8. Setting up and utilizing a suggestion or 
question box 
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B. Get maximum student use of the apartment 
by letting the girls: 
1. Arrange and rearrange the furnishings 
. Use it after school for clubs, teas, parties 
. Invite guests in during or after school 
Act as hostess when guests come 
. Prepare and eat lunches there 
. Have baths, shampoos, and manicures 
there 


C. Make the school seem homelike to the girls 

by encouraging them to: 

1. Make guest towels, scarves, or curtains 
for the apartment 

2. Decorate a teachers’ room, or the school 
library, or halls 

3. Have plants, flowers, goldfish, or a bird 
to care for 

4. Plan ways of earning money to beautify 
the apartment 

5. Provide leisure-time materials such as 
games, books, sewing, arts and crafts, 
scrapbooks, drawing equipment 


D. Encourage students to assume responsi- 
bility by: 
1. Providing a safe place where they may 
keep personal belongings 
2. Letting each choose a particular drawer, 
closet, or set of supplies to care for 


E. Arrange field trips: 
1. To factories and industrial plants 
2. To better homes exhibits and housing 
projects 


F. Provide contacts with small children: 

1. Borrow a baby or a group of young chil- 
dren and let the girls feed and care for 
them 

2. Invite a mother or a nurse to demon- 
strate care of a baby 

3. Visit the kindergarten or have the 
kindergarten children visit the class 


General Meeting Plan 


All meetings are conducted along these'lines: 
careful preparation beforehand by the small 


panel group, presentation to the large group, 
discussion period from the floor, and answers 
to questions. 

After the meeting the secretaries write up 
the reports, compare their notes, and send the 
finished copy to the supervisor. She, in turn, 
submits these notes to the homemaking staff 
members who consider them at length before 
they order the final typing and mimeographing. 
The young teachers themselves volunteer for 
the mimeographing and for distributing the 
notes at the next meeting. 


Learning through Observation 


The new teacher also has the benefit of class- 
room observation. The supervisor watches 
her conduct an entire lesson and later confers 
with her to help her evaluate her own teaching. 
The supervisor then arranges for this teacher 
to visit another school where the teacher is 
more experienced, but where the equipment is 
similar to her own. (In New York City we 
have many types of equipment.) Teachers 
who are visited are always generous with their 
suggestions. Later the visitor sends to the 
homemaking office a written report of her 
observation of and interview with the experi- 
enced teacher. 

Later in the term small groups of these 
young teachers, with the supervisor, visit an- 
other teacher who is handling some newer type 
of lesson which needs demonstration, for in- 
stance, ‘Consumer Education.” The high 
point of this visit is the lively conference which 
follows and in which all take part. 

These meetings and opportunities for obser- 
vation are helping the teachers to become bet- 
ter acquainted, to understand each other’s 
problems, and to show more initiative in han- 
dling their own. 

The teachers insist on continuing this type 
of study and to do so are maintaining their 
own identity as a group. That this identity 
has been recognized by others is demonstrated 
by the fact that teachers of long standing ask 
to attend the meetings and to receive all the 
help and inspiration which stem from the 


group. 
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Close Harmony on Housing 


EDITH ELMER WOOD 
Housing Consultant 


“Public Housing for Industrial War Work- 
ers’’ was the subject of a well-attended lunch- 
eon meeting held at the Town Hall Club in 
New York City on March 14 by the National 
Public Housing Conference. 

The principal speakers were Harry C. 
Bates, chairman of the AFL national com- 
mittee on housing, and Richard L. G. Deverall, 
international education director of the United 
Auto Workers, representing Mr. Bates’ op- 
posite number in the CIO in respect to housing. 


CIO-AFL Agree 


The essential similarity of their views and 
proposed programs came as a heartening 
surprise to most listeners. They welcomed 
the recent (February 24) unification of all 
federal housing activities into one National 
Housing Agency under John D. Blandford as 
administrator, and the grouping of all public 
housing (except farm housing) under Leon 
H. Keyserling' as acting commissioner, because 
they hoped these changes heralded the be- 
ginning of a large-scale, rapid-action program 
of public housing for industrial war workers 
and an end to the hesitations, vacillations, 
and appeasements of real estate interests which 
had caused the provision of housing for workers 
to lag so far behind the building of industrial 
plants. 

American labor is determined to raise 
American production to tremendous heights, 
they declared. But to reach its peak this 
year existing plants must be used seven days 
a week and all around the clock. Those 
shifts can only be manned by the transfer of 
large bodies of workers from one part of the 
country to another. That again is impossible 
without housing ready for their use. 

“In a war of machines,” Mr. Bates said, 
“no machine is better than the man who 


1 Herbert Emmerich is now the acting commissioner 
of federal public housing. 
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operates it... . Fit fighters and workers come 
from healthy homes.” 

Mr. Deverall said it would require a billion 
dollars more than is now available to build 
this housing in time and that the Administra- 
tion should let Congress and the people 
know this without delay. 

The two men agreed that only public 
housing could do the job and that the experi- 
ence of the 600-odd local housing authorities 
in building and managing housing develop- 
ments for low-income families, as well as their 
familiarity with the needs and preferences of 
their own communities, should be used to the 
full and not by-passed. So also with the 
experience of the USHA, now under the new 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 

They agreed that most housing built should 
be of permanent character, such as would 
be an asset to the community for its low-income 
families after the war is over. It should come 
up to the standards developed by the United 
States Housing Authority and should be 
provided with all necessary community facili- 
ties for normal family life, including water, 
sewers, electricity, accessible schools, shops, 
and play areas. 


“Mutual”? Ownership 


Both speakers emphasized the need for 
unsubsidized housing, free from speculative 
profit, for a large body of workers with incomes 
between high and low. The so-called “‘mutual” 
plan of ownership they felt was the only hope- 
ful effort made so far to meet it. Many 
workers are interested in it as offering some- 
thing between ownership and renting and 
want the experiments continued under Com- 
missioner Keyserling. 

When the luncheon meeting broke up, 
Messrs. Bates and Deverall were asked to sit 
down with the executive committee of the 
National Public Housing Conference to dis- 
cuss next steps. 

Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, president of the 
Conference, urged a united labor front behind 
a single housing program for industrial war 
workers in an effort to avoid in the future the 
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tragic mistakes and delays of the past. Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Deverall agreed to recommend 
such joint action to their respective labor 
bodies and authorized a public announcement 
to this effect. 

It looks as if a real advance had been 
achieved. 


Family Life Institute 


DOROTHY TYLER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Nearly 6,500 persons—parents, young 
people, students, teachers, and members of 
various professional and social groups—at- 
tended a week-long Marriage and Family Life 
Institute in Detroit, February 23 to 28, 
sponsored jointly by the University of Michi- 
gan Extension Service, the Merrill-Palmer 
School, and the Detroit Public Library. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the Institute 
of Family Relations at Los Angeles, was the 
principal speaker. Representatives from the 
fields of medicine, religion, education, social 
work, and personnel work, and members of 
the staffs of the three sponsoring institutions 
also participated as speakers and discussants. 

Five meetings were devoted to professional 
groups. Lawrence K. Frank urged professional 
workers to look upon marriage and family 
life as a “multidimensional social function 
and experience, in which purposes and goals, 
relationships, functions, perplexities, demands, 
and conflicts all have to be considered.” 
Ministers, doctors, psychiatrists, lawyers, 
nurses, teachers, social workers, and guidance 
and personnel workers all deal with their own 
special phase of these complexities, with 
varying insight and understanding. The 
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problem today, he said, is to “orchestrate” 
these various instruments dealing with family 
life in such a way as to give the best service to 
the people who need help. No single agency 
or instrument can carry the burden alone— 
the need is for a total performance. 

Bertha Reynolds, speaking for social work- 
ers, asked if there was a trend toward “cul- 
tivating the points of intersection” of all 
agencies trying to serve humanity, each in its 
own way. 

The role of the physician in marriage counsel- 
ing was discussed by Dr. Norman F. Miller, 
who mentioned among the necessary qualifica- 
tions of such a counselor interest and belief in 
marriage; acquaintance with current thought 
on marriage counseling; an intelligent concept 
of what makes a successful marriage; recogni- 
tion of the importance of emotional and mental 
health factors in maintaining physical health 
in marriage; a broad understanding and wide 
experience in this whole field, enabling him not 
only to counsel wisely but also to refer the 
patient when desirable to others for advice in 
the social, financial, and other special aspects of 
marriage and family life. The training of 
the medical student, he said, should include 
something that will fit him for such counseling. 

Speakers representing the points of view of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
participated in a symposium on the spiritual 
counselor’s contribution. 

It was the consensus of the professional 
leaders’ conference that the integration and 
spirit gained through the Institute should be 
kept alive through some kind of continuing 
program in Detroit. 

As a result, the three sponsoring organiza- 
tions are working together on plans for both 
a limited, immediate program and a more 
extensive, long-time program. 


How Well Informed Are You? 


AHEA’s Consumer Education Service offers a quiz to reveal where you’re 
uninformed and hence unarmed to do your part in the national defense pro- 
gram. It’s an interesting test. The Service is published nine times a year 
for $1 under a Phi Upsilon Omicron grant. Quiz alone, 10 cents. 
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Comment... 


Pawns 


Farmers, cut off from their peacetime supply 
of labor yet doing their level best to produce 
record-breaking crops to feed our allied armies 
and navies and civilian populations. . . 

Canners, deprived of their usual abundant 
labor supplies at a time when there is insistent 
demand for a record-breaking pack of foods. . . 

Young children of various age groups, none 
too well protected by child labor laws. . . 

Grown women, eagerly asking, ‘““What can I 
do to help in this grave crisis,” as their 
thoughts dwell on distant cities, on air raid 
wardens, ambulance duties, errands of 
mercy... 

Scattered groups of unemployed or partially 
employed men in our cities and towns... 

Educators, urged (sometimes ordered) to 
close down schools so that the boys and girls 
may go out into the fields and the canneries— 
torn between the desire to help hasten Allied 
Victory and concern for the education of future 
citizens who a decade hence will have to solve 
the problems of the peace. . . 

These are the pawns on a giant chessboard, 
the United States of America. And the way 
these pawns are maneuvered will decide the 
course of American history for decades to come. 


Children’s Charter Drafted 


In an effort to play this game with wisdom, 
with consideration both for the urgent needs 
of today and the vital concerns for tomorrow, 
a Commission on Children in Wartime was set 
up last February 25 and had its first session 
March 16 to 18 in Washington, D. C. 

It was organized by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. Among the 65 
members and advisers of the Commission are 
leaders in medicine, in public health work, in 
social welfare activities, in farm organizations, 
in education, in labor organizations. 

At that March meeting the Commission 
drafted a Children’s Charter in Wartime. 


And in Section IV of that Charter comes this 
statement: 

“Tt is essential that children and youth be 
sound and well-prepared in body and mind for 
the tasks of today and tomorrow. Their right 
to schooling should not be scrapped for the 
duration. Demands for the employment of 
children as a necessary war measure should be 
analyzed to determine whether full use has 
been made of available adult man power and 
to distinguish between actual labor shortage 
and the desire to obtain cheap labor.... 

“No boy or girl shall be employed at 
wages that undermine the wages for adult 
labor; none under 14 years of age shall be part 
of the labor force. ... 

“More than half of the children of the 
Nation live in country districts. Far more 
than city children they are likely to be handi- 
capped by early and harmful employment, 
inadequate schools, and lack of other com- 
munity facilities. The war effort must not 
increase these handicaps.” 


Child Labor on Farms 

The Commission especially warned against 
exploitation of young children in industrialized 
agriculture—off the home farm—pointing out 
as typical of the trend efforts of beet growers 
claiming federal benefits to get the 14-year 
minimum age set by the Sugar Act for employ- 
ment of children lowered to 10 years. 

Commission members quoted from an ad- 
dress by T. Roy Reid of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at the national Home and Farm 
Safety Conference in Chicago in February: 
“The war will force more children into heavier 
farm work and to using machines and handling 
animals. The danger from accident to these 
youthful and inexperienced workers, under the 
circumstances I have outlined, may actually 
be considerably greater than for those who are 
working in munitions plants or training in 
the Army.” 

Other members reported: “Proposals in 
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many states to compress school terms and 
adjust curricula to meet industrial or agri- 
cultural needs are being urged without bal- 
anced consideration of their effect upon the 
whole picture of the needs of the Nation.” 

Part of the Commission’s statement of 
policy was that employment of young workers 
during normal school terms can be approved 
only after the Farm Placement Service of the 
U. S. Employment Service for the several 
states determines, on the basis of full informa- 
tion on the labor situation, that the anticipated 
need for labor cannot be filled by older persons 
resident in the locality or reasonably available 
from outside the locality. Every child up to 
16 years of age should have at least 9 months 
a year of school attendance. 


Our Responsibility 


The Children’s Charter in Wartime provides 
an admirable guide for people in every section 
of the country. The problems of youth must, 
in the last analysis, be solved at the community 
level. And we home economists are among 
the members of the community who can see 
that wise policies are adopted. We can, per- 
haps, mobilize older women whose children no 
longer need their care, to man the canneries 
so that young girls will not be exploited. We 
can, perhaps, help stimulate the recruiting of 
men not available for military service for the 
heavy farm labor which would otherwise suck 
in those too young to be thus used. 

We have a responsibility for the movement 
of the pawns now set up on the giant chess- 
board which is the United States. To quote 
Paul V. McNutt, federal security administra- 
tor, who addressed the Commission, “If we 
sow the dragon seeds of neglect and indiffer- 
ence, then we shall reap a generation that 
knows not our ways nor cares to maintain 
them.” 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Convention Speaker 


‘All during the dismal years of the depres- 
sion, we saw laid out before us the results in 
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the life of American youth of our social and 
educational sins of omission and commission. 
Many thousands of young people were ‘un- 
employed’; that is, they were not able to get 
jobs. That they were still perfectly free to 
work, in ways which would enormously have 
increased their own comfort and have given 
them much pleasure, did not occur to them. 
How could it, when their elders were con- 
ditioned, and so had conditioned them, to the 
idea that the paid-in-cash job is the only work 
worth doing? They were almost physically 
paralyzed by the modern axiom ‘no job, no 

So wrote Dorothy Canfield Fisher in the 
final chapter of Youth and the Future, recent 
publication of the American Council of 
Education. 

“Hundreds of boys deserted the innumer- 
able active games that cost nothing to play 
and idled down to the town poolrooms to 
watch people play a game which cost money. 
Girls whose grandmothers had rejoiced in 
needlework, ...in reading (when this was a 
new privilege for women) ... sat in sorrowful 
solitude watching people who had money pass 
by in their automobiles. . . .” 

In this chapter, “Meaning for Life,” Mrs. 
Fisher further discussed the nature of work 
in our times, the new problems of leisure, 
the current confusion about money as a factor. 
Then she pointed out the way to the “wide, 
sunlit realm that offers us opportunities for 
more universally shared, creative pleasures 
than mankind has ever known before.” 

So shrewd was her analysis of American 
attitudes, so sturdy her optimism for that 
future, so inspiring her call to action that 
after reading this chapter members of the 
AHEA committee on convention program re- 
solved to ask her to be the chief speaker at 
one of the general sessions next June in Boston. 
She is scheduled to address the Wednesday 
night assembly. 

Mrs. Fisher is gifted with insight into 
family life, with ability to stir the imagination 
and to quicken others into action. It will 
indeed be a privilege to meet and hear her. 
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Research... 


Ascorbic Acid Content 


of Five Quick-Froxen Vegetables 
As Affected by Composition of Cooking Utensil 


and Volume of Cooking Water’ 


JENNIE A. McINTOSH and DONALD K. TRESSLER 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


and 


FAITH FENTON 


New York State College of Home Economics 


Heed the warning about “pouring your vitamins down the sink.” If 
the maximum amount of Vitamin C is to be brought to the table, vege- 
tables should be cooked in just enough water to keep them from boiling dry. 


SCORBIC acid (vitamin C) losses 
due to the boiling of vegetables have been 
reported from several laboratories. Only a 
few of the workers, however, have stated the 
composition of the cooking utensil or the 
volume of water used. Fellers and Stepat 
(1) and Fenton and Tressler (2) boiled peas in 
enamel pans. The former investigators boiled 
140 grams of peas in 60 grams of water and 
reported a destruction of 17 per cent, all 
liquid having been evaporated; the latter 
boiled 282.5 grams of peas in 292 ml of water 


1This paper is based on a thesis submitted by 
Jennie A. McIntosh to the Graduate School of Cornell 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. It reports work 
supported by a grant from the Frosted Foods Sales 
Corporation, New York City, and utilizing frosted 
vegetables supplied by Central Laboratories, General 
Foods Corporation, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Acknowledgment is made to G. A. Fitzgerald of the 
Frosted Foods Sales Corporation for suggestions and 
helpful advice and to the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company and the Vischer Products Company for uten- 
sils used during this investigation. 

Approved by the director of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station for publication as 
Journal Paper No. 476, November 3, 1941. 


and found that only 5 per cent of the ascorbic 
acid was destroyed and that 59 per cent was 
retained by the vegetable. 

Floyd and Fraps (3) reported an apparent 
increase in the ascorbic acid content, 23.4 
per cent, when 2.5 grams of turnip greens were 
boiled 15 minutes in 50 ml of water in an 
aluminum pan. Any conclusions drawn from 
cooking such a small amount of any vegetable 
are questionable. When 50 grams of turnip 
greens (which is a small serving and much less 
than the amount usually cooked) were boiled 
in aluminum there was destruction of 25 
per cent of the ascorbic acid present. There 
was a still greater apparent destruction, 32.6 
to 36.5 per cent, when 50 grams of turnip 
greens were boiled in covered enamel, pyrex, 
and stainless steel pans. 

The purpose of this paper is to report a 
study of the effect of the composition of the 
cooking utensils and the volume of the cooking 
water upon the ascorbic acid retention of five 
commercially quick-frozen vegetables cooked 
in household amounts, that is, enough to 
serve four people. The vegetables used in the 
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study were frosted Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, lima beans, peas, and spinach. 


Cookery Utensils 

The following stew pans were used: 

1. Aluminum, 7 inches in diameter, 5 inches 
deep, capacity 3 quarts 

2. Enamel, 63 inches in diameter, 4} 
inches deep, capacity 2 quarts 

3. Pyrex, 5 inches in diameter, 5 inches 
deep, capacity 2 quarts 

4. Stainless steel, 6 inches in diameter, 5} 
inches deep, slightly rounded bottom, capacity 
2 quarts 


Cookery Methods 

Packages of the frozen vegetables were hit 
against a hard surface several times to separate 
the segments. Frozen spinach was cut in 1- 
inch cubes. Approximately the same initial 
weight of vegetable was reserved for analysis 
as for cooking. 

The vegetables were boiled for the lengths 
of time previously reported by McIntosh, 
Tressler, and Fenton (4) in covered and un- 
covered stew pans. A modified Bessey and 
King chemical titration method (5) was used 
for the determination of ascorbic acid in both 
the oxidized and reduced forms. The values 
reported in this paper represent averages ob- 
tained from three or more samplings in tripli- 
cate. There was individual variation of 
from 1 to 6 per cent within each group. 


Effect of Composition of Cooking Utensil 


The effect on the ascorbic acid content of 
boiling certain quick-frozen vegetables in 
covered and uncovered utensils of alum- 
inum, enamel, pyrex, and stainless steel is 
reported in table 1. Cauliflower is the only 
vegetable showing less ascorbic acid de- 
struction when boiled in a covered aluminum 
pan than when boiled in covered pyrex, stain- 
less steel, or enamel utensils. 

From this study it would seem that the 
conclusions reached by Floyd and Fraps in 
their study using 50 grams of turnip greens 
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do not represent the trends which may be 
expected in all vegetables when cooked in 
utensils of these different compositions. Each 
vegetable behaves in a distinctive manner. 

The most outstanding feature to observe 
from this portion of the study is that the 
composition of the cooking utensil has no 
consistent effect on the resultant ascorbic 
acid content of boiled vegetables, other factors 
being as nearly the same as possible. In this 
study, the actual destruction in all cases was 
less than 15 per cent. 

The amount of ascorbic acid leached from 
each vegetable varied with the vegetable but 
was quite constant for each regardless of the 
composition of the stew pan. When the 
quick-frozen vegetables were boiled in dif- 
ferent covered pans, from 12 to 15 per cent of 
the ascorbic acid was leached from Brussels 
sprouts, 23 to 29 per cent from cauliflower, 
20 to 28 per cent from peas, 24 to 28 per cent 
from spinach, and 31 to 36 per cent from lima 
beans. On the basis of results reported in 
table 1, one might advise cooking spinach and 
peas in enamel, lima beans in aluminum or 
pyrex, and cauliflower in aluminum. The 
differences are not great enough, however, to 
warrant suggesting that the housewife boil 
different vegetables in different utensils in 
order to conserve the maximum amount of 
ascorbic acid. 


Effect of Covering Utensils 


Floyd and Fraps (3) found no difference in 
ascorbic acid retention when 50-gram samples 
of turnip greens were boiled in covered and in 
uncovered aluminum utensils. They re- 
ported that enamel, pyrex, and stainless steel 
gave less destruction when the vegetable 
was uncovered during cooking. Fenton and 
Tressler (2) boiled frosted peas in covered and 
uncovered enamel pans and found no difference 
in the effect on ascorbic acid. 

In this study when Brussels sprouts (table 
1) were boiled in an uncovered stainless steel 
pan there was 3 per cent more ascorbic acid 
destroyed than when they were cooked in 
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the covered utensil. When Brussels sprouts 
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indicates that this method will also conserve 
and cauliflower were boiled in an uncovered as much or more ascorbic acid than when the 
utensil of the other compositions studied, 


TABLE 1 
Effect of composition of the cooking utensil on the ascorbic acid content of boiled frozen vegetables 


vegetable is boiled in a covered pan. 


ASCORBIC ACID IN BOILED VEGETABLE AND LIQUID 


VEGETABLE AND COMPOSITION 


With covered utensil 


With uncovered utensil 


OF UTENSIL UNCOOKED 
portion In liquid | Gain or loss portion In liquid | Gain or loss 
Pay y conn! ber cent per cent per cent per cent per cent | per cent 
Brussels sproutst 63 
Aluminum 77 14 -—9 81 14 —5 
Enamel 15 -5 85 14 -1 
Pyrex 79 12 -9 81 14 —5 
Stainless steel 84 12 -—4 81 12 —7 


Cauliflowert 
Aluminum 81 
Enamel 65 
Pyrex 65 
Stainless steel 63 


Lima Beanst 
Aluminum 62 
Enamel 51 
Pyrex 61 


Stainless steel 


Peas* 


Aluminum 66 
Enamel 75 
Pyrex 64 
Stainless steel 59 


Spinacht 
Aluminum 71 
Enamel 77 
Pyrex 66 


Stainless steel 


+4 
-9 
—6 
—9 


—15 
—3 
—12 


* Boiled in 125 grams water. 
t Boiled in 250 grams water. 
however, there was slightly less ascorbic acid 
destruction than when the utensils were 
covered. 

It has been recommended that strong- 
flavored vegetables such as cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts be cooked in uncovered 
utensils in order to facilitate the escape of 
undesirable volatile acids. The present study 


The ascorbic acid retention in frozen vege- 
in covered utensils 


tables boiled 


significantly in few instances (4 out of 20) 
from the retention in the same vegetables 
Cauliflower 
boiled in an uncovered stainless steel pan and 
lima beans boiled in uncovered pans of alum- 
inum and enamel retained from 8 to 17 per 


boiled 


in uncovered utensils. 


differed 


q 
; 23 81 28 | +9 
29 68 29 | 
| 28 71 2s | 
| 
4 31 71 a | 
34 68 23 —9 
36 61 26 
| | 52 36 58 25 -17 
21 | 
24 —10 72 17 
; 20 —5 64 22 | —14 
28 -8 60 32 | <8 
26 58 2 =17 
26 72 16 —12 - 
27 +4 | 79 23 (+4 
28 +4 72 2 0 
b 
n 
8g 
ft 
g 
8) 
Cc 
Ww 
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cent more ascorbic acid than when boiled in 
covered pans; whereas, peas boiled in a cov- 
ered enamel pan retained 11 per cent more 
ascorbic acid than when boiled in the same 
pan, uncovered. 

Lima beans showed the same or greater 
retention of ascorbic acid when boiled in 
uncovered pans, the amount passing from the 
vegetable into the cooking water being from 4 
to 11 per cent greater in covered pans. Lima 


TABLE 2 
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sampling. The stems of spinach are almost 
devoid of ascorbic acid and the cooked product 
may have had a lesser proportion of stems 
than did the raw vegetable retained for 
analysis. 


Effect of Volume of Cooking Water 

Fenton and Tressler (2) reported an ascorbic 
acid retention of 59 per cent when quick- 
frozen peas were boiled in an enamel pan. 


Relation between the amount of cooking water and ascorbic acid retention in quick-frozen vegetables 


WEIGHT OF WATER 


ASCORBIC ACID IN BOILED VEGETABLE 


| WEIGHT OF VEGETABLE 


In liquid Initial Final 


VEGETABLE 
Initial Final In solid 
per cent 
Cauliflower* 122 115 84 
250 251 63 
486 491 65 
Lima Beans* 62 86 
125 53 80 
188 78 70 
250 206 52 
375 238 50 
486 46 
ot 


63 78 
125 66 
188 66 
| 243 59 
313 
| 375 | 52 


| | 


per cent 


14 —2 368 368 
28 —9 361 342 
26 —9 364 353 

0 —14 343 347 
15 —S$ 335 357 
20 —10 332 354 
36 —12 340 347 
39 —11 335 358 


12 —10 341 298 
24 —10 338 298 
25 

30 —11 349 306 
34 —13 344 275 
35 —13 341 271 


* Boiled in covered stainless steel utensil. 
¢ Boiled in covered aluminum utensil. 
} Defrosted 2 hours before cooking. 


beans required a longer cooking time (17 
minutes) than the other vegetables investi- 
gated. The amount of ascorbic acid leached 
from the vegetable by the cooking water was in 
general of the same order for each vegetable 
except lima beans whether the pan was covered 
or uncovered. 

An apparent increase in the ascorbic acid 
content of cooked cauliflower and spinach 
was obtained in a few instances (table 1). 
The probable reason for this was an error in 


As previously noted they boiled 282.5 grams 
of peas in 292 ml of water. In the present 
study 349 grams of peas were boiled in 125 
grams of water, and the peas retained 75 per 
cent of the initial ascorbic acid (table 2). 
Floyd and Fraps (3) boiled 2.5 grams of turnip 
greens in 50 ml of water and found the greater 
part of the ascorbic acid was dissolved in the 
water. Dunker and Fellers (6) found that 


the ascorbic acid passing from spinach into 
the cooking water increased progressively 
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when the volume of cooking water was in- 
creased. 

Quick-frozen cauliflower, lima beans, and 
peas were boiled in amounts of water which 
varied within the range commonly used by 
housewives for these vegetables (table 2). 
Peas were also defrosted at room temperature 
two hours then boiled gently in the adherent 
liquid. This procedure required careful at- 
tention to prevent too rapid evaporation and 
scorching, and the weight loss was greater 
than when some water was added. 

In the case of all vegetables reported in table 
2, as the volume of cooking water was in- 
creased there was progressively more ascorbic 
acid in the cooking water and less in the vege- 
table itself. One-quarter to one-half the 
ascorbic acid content of vegetables may be 
leached from them when boiled in increasing 
amounts of water. The ascorbic acid de- 
struction in these tests varied within narrow 
limits: from 2 to 9 per cent for cauliflower, 
5 to 14 per cent for lima beans, and 9 to 16 
per cent for peas. 


Summary 


Quick-frozen Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
lima beans, peas, and spinach were boiled 
in covered and uncovered stew pans of alum- 
inum, enamel, pyrex, and stainless steel. The 
amount of water in which the vegetables were 
boiled was varied within the limits used by 
different housewives. Ascorbic acid (both 
the oxidized and reduced forms) determina- 
tions were made on the uncooked and the 
cooked frozen vegetables and the cooking 
water. 

The composition of the cooking utensil 
had very little effect on the ascorbic acid 
content of boiled quick-frozen vegetables. 


Homemakers Register 
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The amount of ascorbic acid leached from 
vegetables varied with each vegetable but was 
quite constant for each vegetable, regardless 
of the composition of the cooking utensil: 
from 12 to 15 per cent of the ascorbic acid 
was leached from Brussels sprouts, 23 to 29 
per cent from cauliflower, 20 to 28 per cent 
from peas, 24 to 28 per cent from spinach, 
and 31 to 36 per cent from lima beans. 

With few exceptions the ascorbic acid re- 
tention in the vegetables investigated is the 
same, within the limits of error of the method, 
whether boiled in covered or in uncovered 
utensils. 

Quick-frozen cauliflower, lima beans, and 
peas lost increasing amounts of ascorbic acid 
to the cooking water as the volume of the 
water in which they were boiled was increased. 
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Mrs. William Lambirth, chairman of the homemakers of the Ohio HEA, has 
done a superior job of registering Ohio homemakers as potential workers on 
nutrition and consumer programs. She and her husband sent out 2,000 letters 
and now have more than 750 registrants. Her list of names came from the 27 


Ohio schools giving home economics degrees and from AHEA headquarters. 
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New Books... 


Experiences in Homemaking. By HeEten H. 
LatreM and Frances S. MILLER. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1941, 505 pp., $1.80. 

A book well named, for it not only covers the 
theory of homemaking activities but links them 
with practical experiences and makes the reader’s 
learning almost involuntary. It is a compre- 
hensive attack on the field of homemaking, in- 
volving besides the traditional foods and clothing 
many new phases of emphasis; namely, family and 
social relationships, physical and mental health, 
leisure activities, consumer education, money 
management, attractive personal appearance, home 
improvements. 

An unusual number of good illustrations together 
with suggestions for observation, thought-pro- 
voking questions, and assignments make up its 500 
pages and provide usable material for either junior 
or senior high school. That the authors have 
evidently kept in mind the needs and desires of 
modern girls and have been unusually successful is 
evident from the remark of one of my ninth-grade 


pupils who idly picked up a copy recently and a 
little while later exclaimed, “‘Say—this is inter- 
esting!—CLarrE L. Cox, Macfarland Junior High 
School, Washington, D.C. 


The Adolescent Personality: A Study of Individual 
Behavior. By Peter Bios. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1941, 517 pp., $3. 

The life histories of four adolescents—Betty and 
Paul, Mary and Joe—supply the springboard for 
this study of adolescent behavior. The study was 
conducted by the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, set up by the Progressive Education 
Association, with the hope that it would lead to 
better understanding of the student and that from 
this understanding would be developed a sounder 
educational program. Dr. Caroline B. Zachry was 
chairman of the Commission’s study of adolescents. 

Data about adolescents were supplied by edu- 
cators, psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, 
social workers, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
other specialists. 

The four cases selected for detailed study were of 
normal adolescent children of different socio- 
economic and educational levels. 


As Dr. Zachry points out in her foreword, Dr. 
Blos has been in constant practical touch with 
adolescents of all types throughout his career, both 
as a high school teacher and as a guidance worker, 
and “as a staff member of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America and of the Institute for the 
Study of Personality Development...has had 
wide experience in using case material for 
teaching.” 


Manual for Managers of Rural and Other Small 
School Lunchrooms. Prepared by the Onto 
Dretetic AssociaTIon. Cleveland, Ohio: Ohio 
Dietetic Association, 1001 Huron Road, 1942, 
226 pp., $1.50. 

This manual is planned to help the person who 
must manage rural or other small school lunch- 
rooms, often without any training in that work. 

Six other groups in the state—chiefly health, 
education, and home economics groups—co-oper- 
ated in preparation of the manual. Among the 
chapters are some on the “Grade-A Lunch,” food 
purchasing, food cost accounting, food sanitation, 
location of the lunchroom, equipment, service. 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. By IsaBet B. 
WincaTe. Revised edition. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942, 624 pp., $4 to schools, 
$5.35 to trade. 

This book’s aim is “‘to present the facts about 
textiles that make for satisfaction in use. It out- 
lines pertinent facts that will guide the customer in 
making the best selection for his or her needs; it 
interprets, for the consumer-buyer, the terms found 
on tags and labels affixed to textile fabrics sold in 
stores... ; and finally it emphasizes the selling 
points of textile fabrics that will make a retail 
salesman more intelligent.” 

It is written by a women who has sold textiles, 
has been part-owner of a ready-to-wear store, and 
is now teaching textile courses at the New York 
University School of Retailing. 


Educational Psychology. By Grorce W. Hart- 
MANN. New York: American Book Company, 
1941, 552 pp., $2.75. 

This book is one of a series of studies in the social 
significance of adult education in the United States, 
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issued by the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. As George D. Strayer, editor of the 
series, comments in his introduction: “The author 
stresses the fact that teaching and education are 
concerned with the welfare of the growing child. 
He has presented . . . the point of view of those who 
see in education the responsibility of living and 
working with boys and girls, youth and adults, in 
order that all who are given the opportunity may 
grow into their full stature.” 


Standardization Activities of National Technical and 
Trade Organizations. By RoBert A. MARTINO. 
National Bureau of Standards Misc. Publ. M169. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1941, 288 pp., $0.75. 

This book outlines the work and accomplish- 
ments of 450 U. S. societies and associations in 
which standardization is a major or at least an 
important activity. 


United States Government Manual, Spring 1942. 
By U. S. InFrormaTION Service. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1942, 698 
pp., $0.75. 

An extremely useful reference book, this. The 
organization and functions of all branches of the 
federal government together with a brief history of 
each are here presented. It opens with President 
Roosevelt’s address on December 8, 1941, in which 
he asked Congress to declare war on Japan, and the 
joint resolution by which war was declared. The 
Atlantic Charter and its signers, the Constitution 
of the United States, an appendix of abolished and 
transferred agencies and functions, and another 
appendix listing typical publications of the various 
governmental departments and agencies are also 
included. This spring edition of the manual takes 
up revisions through January 31. 


Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. 
Sponsored by the DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
and Drrecrors oF INSTRUCTION of the NATIONAL 
EpvucaTIon ASSOCIATION, the NATIONAL Coun- 
cit oF TEACHERS OF ENGLIsH, and the Socrety 
For CurricuLtum Stupy. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1942, 
385 pp., $2. 

A worth-while book for anybody concerned 
about American unity, but especially for teachers 
in elementary and high schools, regardless of what 
subject they teach. 


Journal of Home Economics 


The book is the outgrowth of a smaller manu- 
script originally prepared for the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study but which later was made the 
nucleus for the fourteenth yearbook of the de- 
partment of supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

The first three chapters are on objectives. Each 
of the next nine chapters is by a teacher who tells 
her own personal experience in carrying on inter- 
cultural education. The third section outlines 
“Our Task,” and the last has bibliographies of 
carefully selected books for teachers, high school 
youth, elementary school children, librarians, and 
agencies. 

“Nazi and Fascist leaders have bragged that 
because of the many different groups within our 
borders and of the resentments which past in- 
justices have bred, it will be easy for them to create 
chaos here,”’ comments the editorial committee in 
introducing the book. If the volume is widely 
read it should be effective in preventing the realiza- 
tion of this Nazi-Fascist dream. 


Start Today: Your Guide to Physical Fitness. By 
C. Warp CRAMPTON. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 1941, 224 pp., $1.75. 

A ringing call to physical fitness for the boys and 
men in your life. It was written by a major in the 
medical reserve corps of the U. S. Army, with a 
brief preface by Alexis Carrel. Line drawings il- 
lustrate the way to do the exercises through which 
the reader is to become physically fit. There’s 
also a brief chapter on diet. 


Ann Batchelder’s Own Cook Book. New York: 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1941, 232 pp., 
$2.50. 

It’s just the kind of cookbook you’d expect Ann 
Batchelder to write—unorthodox and chatty and 
gastronomically sound. It includes much of the 
material that has appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and is copiously and well illustrated. 


Manners for Moderns. By Maryjorte ELLIs 
McCrapy and BLANCHE WHEELER. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942, 195 pp., 
$1.75. 

A sketchy but up-to-date, practical guide to 
behavior is this, with chapters on tipping, navy 
manners, military manners, office behavior, as 
well as on the more usual subjects. 
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Abstracts ... 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Children’s interest in reading the comics, P. WiTTy. 
J. Exptl. Educ. 10, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), pp. 
100-104. 

Reading the comics: a comparative study, P. 
Wirty. J. Exptl. Educ. 10, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), 
pp. 105-109. 

By means of a questionnaire and personal in- 
terview, the nature and extent of reading the 
comics were determined for a large group of grade 
school children. Results indicate that reading the 
comics is one of the children’s favorite leisure-time 
activities. 

As with movie and radio interests, the interest in 
the comics is largely a need for something ad- 
venturous and exciting. The children who read 
the most comics did not differ from those reading 
the least in intelligence, personal adjustments, 
other reading habits, or social relationships. The 
problem of guidance can be met only by apprais- 
ing the child’s entire reading pattern. If this is 
well-rounded, the reading of comics can scarcely be 
considered harmful. Surround the child with a 
variety of good literary sources which are rich in 
elements of adventure. 


Words and the comics, R. L. THORNDIKE. J. 
Exptl. Educ. 10, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), pp. 110-113. 
A study of the vocabulary content of comic 

books often read by children indicates that the 

comics provide a substantial amount of reading 
experience at about the level of difficulty appro- 
priate for the upper elementary or even junior 
high school child. Although a number of slang 
words and meanings occur, the bulk of the vocabu- 
lary of comics is standard English. Hundreds of 
words are included that the child needs as he ex- 
pands his reading vocabulary. 

This indicates that comics have a real value for 
those who are interested in working with the child 
as he is and in leading him on to better things. 


Popularity among pre-school children, R. Lippitt. 
Child Development 12, No. 4 (Dec. 1941), pp. 
305-332. 


Since much of a child’s success in adjusting to a 


Contributed by Ruth Staples, University of Nebraska 


group appears to depend upon the degree to which 
others find him acceptable, the author attempts to 
find some of the concomitants of popularity. Two 
scores of each child’s popularity with the other 
children were obtained, one from the children and 
one from teachers’ judgments. Observation was 
made of the children’s behavior in a number of 
everyday situations. 

Children’s and teachers’ estimates of popularity 
seemed based on different criteria, as they did not 
agree toa great extent. The factor most indica- 
tive of a child’s popularity with other children was 
co-operation in routines. Such adaptability to a 
situation without making a disturbance is typical 
of the most popular children. 


An approach to the measurement of insecurity. 
E. PricwarD and R. J. Oyemann. J. Expil. 
Educ. 10, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), pp. 114-118. 

A tentative method is worked out to discriminate 
between the relatively secure and the relatively 
insecure child, through study of preschool children 
known to be “secure” and “‘insecure.”’ 

Six behavior patterns stand out as differentiat- 
ing the two groups: voluntary withdrawal from 
the group, nonacceptance by group, bids for adult 
attention, frequent crying in situations not ordi- 
narily resulting in such behavior, hyperactivity, 
and apprehensiveness. These behavior patterns 
may be used in observational procedures or as a 
rating scale for measuring relative security and 
insecurity in preschool children. 


Parent-adolescent adjustment, its measurement 
and significance, L. H. Stott. Character & Per- 
sonality 10, No. 2 (Dec. 1941), pp. 140-150. 

The general family situation may constitute 
quite different environments for different children 
in the same family. One child may make happy 
adjustment while a sibling may be critical and 
bitter toward his parents. 

Parents need self-insight as well as insight into 
the child situation, ability to distinguish between 
their own purposes and desires and the peculiar 
needs of the individual child. 
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EDUCATION 


Education reconstruction in the United States, 
C. V. Goop. Educ. Record 23, No. 1 (Jan. 
1942), pp. 140-165. 

The committee on educational reconstruction 
suggests that education should: (1) break down 
the walls between school and community; (2) up- 
root the idea that credits are the main aim of 
education and that secondary schools are a means 
of preserving class privileges; (3) make the 
ideal of equality a reality in our schools; (4) en- 
courage willingness of youth to serve; (5) share 
responsibility in the care of youth up to the age of 
maturity, recognizing the gravity of the crisis now 
faced; (6) protect teachers in their efforts to do 
better work and encourage the best of our youth to 
enter the profession; (7) work for the regeneration 
of faith. 

This committee urges the formation of a ‘strong 
action group’ to promote plans for educational 
reconstruction. This group should mobilize the 
people for postwar reconstruction through educa- 
tion and urge the government to include educa- 
tional reconstruction in their postwar plans and 
budgets. It should secure the widest possible 
discussion of these problems and establish centers 
to educate workers in such a program. It should 
promote study of the international situation in 
education and help set up in democratic countries 
a commission which shall offer its co-operation to 
those entrusted with the re-establishing of peace. 


Weapons from waste, M. W. Cuitps. Allantic 
Mihly. 169, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 133-141. 
“We have been probably the most wasteful 

people in the history of the world,” says Marquis 
W. Childs in his sketchy survey of the wealth, 
conveniences, and pleasures of America. “It has 
been a legend in Europe that the contents of the 
garbage pail of the average American household 
would keep a European peasant, his wife, and his 
children in health and comfort. 

“Children have been conditioned to the same 
carelessness. They, too, have been encouraged to 
believe that there would ‘always be a new one.’” 
Many ways in which we are wasteful and spoiled 
are pointed out. 

Germany’s and Britain’s civilian programs are 
sketched. The author warns that “Saving man 
power on the civilian side will contribute to 
national welfare and national morale only if war 


Contributed by Delta Neumann and Bess 
Caldwell, Texas State College for Women 


production is constantly stepped up and more and 
more men are absorbed out of civilian industry.” 

He cites specific ways in which communities and 
individuals can save. It is imperative that indi- 
viduals and communities exercise their own 
diligence and ingenuity. ‘All this means a draw- 
ing together of Americans in a common purpose.” 


Youth has a part to play: 167 examples of youth 
service to the community, M. R. MircHetr 
et al. Progressive Educ. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), 
pp. 88-111. 

Examples of youth services to the community 
are collected from various sources in a list which 
should suggest specific projects and also illustrate a 
direction in education—the functional, cultural 
direction. 

Among the 167 projects are those in the follow- 
ing general fields: civic improvements, betterment 
of agriculture, conservation of forests and soil, 
development of co-operatives, extermination of 
pests, handicrafts, health, housing, recreation, 
improvement of communications and of classroom 
and school environment. 


Meeting the problem of moral conflict through 
realistic teaching, H. N. Rrviin. Ment. Hyg. 
26, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 58-70. 

Confronted as we are by the obvious need for 
helping students to resolve their moral conflicts, 
schools still proceed on the basis of good intentions 
rather than of expert guidance. 

The most effective teaching sometimes takes 
place outside the classroom. Examples of the 
adviser system are quoted, and credit is given to 
ingenious teachers who meet the problem of moral 
conflict through realistic classroom teaching. 

Where programs for democracy have failed, 
those who are responsible for them have failed to 
apply the psychology of learning and the principles 
of teaching. 

“An effective program for helping children face 
their emotional and moral conflicts squarely must 
be realistic both in emphasizing the problems with 
which these children are actually having difficulty 
and in planning the educational experience.” 

An essential step is that the teacher must have a 
clear conception of just what it is he wishes to 
achieve, along with realistic objectives in terms of 
the abilities of the pupils. Another reason we do 
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May 1942 


not help children sufficiently with their moral 
conflicts is that the school day is so full of required 
subject matter that little time is available for a 
discussion of their problems. 

Students should be studied in order to see what 
it is they need help with. Material should be 
prepared for class discussion with the students’ 
point of view in mind. Teachers should seek op- 
portunities to establish informal relationships with 
pupils. 

“Despite our eagerness to help children, we must 
be careful not to exaggerate our concern with their 
moral conflicts,” the author warns. ‘We need not 
try to make every period of the day into a lesson in 
self-adjustment.” 

Conflicts are not objectionable. Students can 
be helped to see their conflicts unemotionally and 
to understand their source and influence, as well as 
to resolve them in such a manner as to improve 
their own adjustments to life. Realistic teaching 
(defined broadly) can do much to help attain this 
goal. 


The family in a world at war, G. E. GARDNER. 
Ment. Hyg. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 50-57. 
At least three conditions must be obtained in 

order to have group solidarity, stability, and ef- 

fective functioning of the family group and to 
insure us against the social breakdown of this unit. 

These conditions are: first, security of the mem- 

bers of the family (both economic and in the 

child’s relationship with his parents and siblings) ; 
second, participation in joint family enterprises; 
third, the presence of strong parental figures with 
whom the child can identify himself. 

All of these factors may be accentuated in times 
of crisis, but inherent in these accentuations are 

possibilities both for good and for ill. 


Mobilizing schools for civilian defense. Bulletin 
of the University of the State of New York 
(Albany), (Dec. 1941), 8 pp. 

This bulletin outlines the more important pro- 
grams and services that the schools can provide 
for civilian defense and morale. The following 
recommendations are suggested: (1) appoint a co- 


ordinating committee with representatives from 
the public schools, the local civilian defense coun- 
cil, and the representative public and private 
agencies to help plan the programs and services to 
be undertaken by the local schools; (2) authorize 
the opening of school buildings for community 
programs for civilian defense; (3) ask all personnel 
to volunteer, if needed, a minimum of four hours a 
week for defense work; (4) in large cities, offer the 
full-time services of a supervisor or teacher to 
assist outside volunteer agencies in training per- 
sonnel for civilian defense activities; (5) authorize 
the superintendent of schools to designate a person 
to co-ordinate school defense activities. 

The following are suggested areas of training: 

(1) General adult education, with emphasis on 
public discussion and forums, a program for 
foreign-born adults and for out-of-school youth. 

(2) Agricultural education to co-operate in agri- 
cultural production. The public schools can get 
pupils to help harvest crops. They can have spe- 
cial courses on repair of farm machinery and power 
equipment for regular students, out-of-school 
youth on farms, and adults. They can encourage 
home and community gardens. State technical 
institutes of agriculture and the local departments 
of agriculture can pool their resources for the serv- 
icing of farm equipment. 

(3) Child development and parent education. 
Local schools can set up nursery schools or similar 
institutions in defense areas and train volunteers 
to assist in them. They can work with families of 
evacuated children and thereby increase both 
parents’ and children’s feeling of security. They 
can help families to which children would be 
evacuated to understand the children’s needs. 

(4) Homemaking education, which will provide a 
wide range of courses valuable to civilian defense. 

(5) Physical fitness and recreation programs. 

(6) Public service training for both the regular 
and auxiliary forces. 

(7) Teacher or instructor training. Local boards 
of education can release, for full or part time, an 
unusually well-qualified supervisor or teacher to 
help train volunteers in fundamentals of good 
teaching methods, through short intensive courses. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Determination of pure carotene in green vegetables 
and green feeds, G. S. Fraps, W. W. MEINKE, 
and A. R. Kemmerer. J. Assocn. Official Agr. 
Chem. 24, No. 3 (Aug. 1941), pp. 739-744. 
The carotene content, in parts per million, of 

several vegetables before and after cooking is re- 

ported. The average values were: green string 

beans, raw 3.1, cooked 3.9; beet tops, raw 33.1, 

cooked 38.2; carrots, raw 64.6, cooked 63.7; col- 

lards, raw 38.4, cooked 54.2; mustard greens, raw 

25.6, cooked 34.8; okra, raw 2.8, cooked 2.7; pars- 

ley, raw 40.4, cooked 40.9; green peppers, raw 2.6, 

cooked 3.3; sweet potatoes, raw 51.1, cooked 30.2; 

spinach, raw 43.0, cooked 44.7; turnip greens, raw 

42.5, cooked 50.0. 


I. Peanut breeding and characteristics of some new 
strains; II. Thiamin chloride and nicotinic acid 
content of peanuts and peanut products; III. 
Peptization of peanut proteins, B. B. Hiccrns, 
K. T. Hotrey, T. A. Pickett, and C. D. 
WHeeELer. Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 213 (June 
1941), pp. 3-18. 

The thiamin chloride content (on the moisture- 
free basis), in micrograms per gram, for the follow- 
ing peanut products was found to be: raw peanuts, 
9.6; peanut butter, 0.7; roasted salted peanuts, 
1.6; commercial peanut meal, 1.6; raw germs, 5.6; 
raw cotyledons, 6.55; raw skins, 36.35. 

The nicotinic acid content (on the moisture-free 
basis), in micrograms per gram, for the following 
peanut products was found to be: raw peanuts, 
17.2; peanut butter, 17.4; roasted salted peanuts, 
12.8; raw germs, 17.0; raw cotyledons, 13.3; raw 
skins, 4.75. 

Peanuts heated five hours at 75°C were found to 
have 7.4 micrograms of thiamin chloride per gram, 
air-dry basis. Peanuts “roasted’’ one hour in a 
small commercial roaster without measurement of 
temperature had 1.2, and those heated two hours 
at 150°C had 0.9. 


The effect of long cooking upon the stability of 
thiamin (vitamin B,) in cereals, F. HANNING. 
J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 6 (June-July 1941), 
pp. 527-530. 

Five cereals were examined in both the uncooked 
and the long-cooked form for the vitamin B, con- 
tent: rolled oats, a dark or lightly milled wheat 
cereal, two light or highly milled wheat cereals, and 


Contributed by Rosemary Loughlin Marsh of the 
Nutrition Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


a commercial supplemented cereal mixture. The 
values found, according to the rat-growth method, 
for the uncooked and the corresponding long- 
cooked cereals were: rolled oats, 59 and 55 IU per 
ounce; dark wheat cereal, 59 and 57; the light 
wheat cereals, 9.4 and 7.4, and 11.1 and 11.6; the 
cereal mixture, 47 and 43. The small loss in 
vitamin B,; due to long cooking was not statisti- 
cally significant, except in the case of the supple- 
mented cereal mixture. 


The presence of free and combined thiamine in 
milk, N. Hatimay and J. J. Dever. J. Biol. 
Chem. 140, No. 2 (Aug. 1941), pp. 555-561. 
The average thiamin content of certified Hol- 

stein milk, according to chemical determinations, 

was found to be 23.4 and 40.5 micrograms per 100 

ce respectively both for the free and for the total 

thiamin. 

Only about 60 per cent of the thiamin in milk is 
present in a free state, the rest being combined in 
a nondialyzable form, probably combined with 
protein. 


Ascorbic acid content of pigmented fruits, vege- 
tables, and their juices, M. M. Krrx and D. K. 
TRESSLER. Food Research 6, No. 4 (July—Aug. 
1941), pp. 395-411. 

The titrimeter method for determining ascorbic 
acid was applied to pigmented fruits and fruit 
juices to determine the effect of variety and treat- 
ment on the ascorbic acid content. Fruits were 
found to have a daily variation in ascorbic acid 
content, probably because of differences in the part 
of the season, ripeness, amount of sun, and quan- 
tity of rain. 

Varietal differences in the fruits were great, and 
different portions of an individual fruit were found 
to have wide differences in ascorbic acid content. 
Peach skins contain from 2 to 4 times as much 
ascorbic acid per gram as the pulp. Eggplants 
have a higher ascorbic acid content in the skin 
with little difference between the portion imme- 
diately under the skin and the center portion. 
They show little storage loss. 

The ascorbic acid content of strawberries is 0.40 
to 1.04 mg per gram; raspberries, 0.13 to 0.30; 
blueberries, 0.13 to 0.20; plums, 0.03 to 0.10; 
peaches, 0.07 to 0.13; turnips, 0.32 to 0.47; black- 
berries, cherries, and dewberries, very little. 
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Much vitamin C is lost in preparing the fruit for 
commercial juicing. The loss is immediately in- 
hibited by heating. The temperature of pressing 
has little effect on ascorbic acid retention if the 
fruit is heated between 140° and 170°F, although 
the pressing process causes some loss. The ascor- 
bic acid content is inversely proportional to the 
amount of sugar added, perhaps because of oxida- 
tion by air incorporated while stirring in the sugar. 
Storage in glass bottles in a dark room causes no 
appreciable change. 

Biological assay indicated that the electro- 
metric titrimeter method of ascorbic acid deter- 
mination was valid for strawberry juice and that 
regeneration with hydrogen sulfide was unnecessary. 
Apple juice, as commonly prepared, is very low 
in ascorbic acid. 


Loss of vitamin C during cooking of rhubarb, E. 
J. Brown, H. ScHveEte, and F. Fenton. Food 
Research 6, No. 3 (May-June 1941), pp. 217-224. 
Rhubarb of the Victoria, Ruby, and McDonald 

varieties contained about 6 to 7 milligrams per 100 

grams of peeled rhubarb, while the Linnaeus 

variety had about 11. The Victoria variety from 

the same plants contained about 8 and 6 milli- 

grams per 100 grams during the 1939 and 1940 

seasons. 

The top half of the stalk of the 4 varieties had 
twice as much vitamin C as the lower half. The 
skin was slightly higher in vitamin content than 
was the rest of the stalk. 

No appreciable amount of dehydroascorbic acid 
was formed during extraction of the 4 varieties or 
during cooking of the one variety tested, Victoria. 
Rhubarb of the Victoria variety lost no vitamin C 
upon being stored overnight in the hydrator of an 
electric refrigerator held at 1.7°C (35°F). Baked 
Victoria rhubarb retained 88, 80, and 73 per cent 
of its vitamin C. Adding sugar made no change. 
Cooking in an open enamel pan and in an open 
glass stew pan gave a retention of from 84 to 87 
per cent. Covering the glass stew pan increased 
the retention to about 92 per cent. 


The effect of cooking on the nutritive value of 
vegetables, M. OLttiver. Chem. & Ind. 60, 
No. 32 (Aug. 1941), pp. 586-596. 

Green cabbage when boiled at a normal rate for 
20 minutes retained 35 per cent of its ascorbic acid. 
When simmered for 30 minutes, it retained 22 per 
cent, and when boiled in salted water (about 3 
grams of salt to 1 pint of water) for 20 minutes, it 
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retained 24 per cent, and in unsalted water, 18 per 
cent. Freshly harvested cabbage had 94 milli- 
grams per 100 grams. 

Kale, when boiled at a normal rate for 30 min- 
utes, was found to retain 17 per cent of its ascorbic 
acid. When simmered for 40 minutes, it retained 
19 per cent, and when boiled in salted water for 30 
minutes, 2 lots retained 14 and 17 per cent, re- 
spectively, while 3 lots boiled for the same length 
of time in unsalted water retained 15, 14, and 13 
per cent. Freshly harvested kale had 123 milli- 
grams per 100 grams. 

Brussels sprouts, when boiled at a normal rate 
for 20 minutes, were found to retain 49 per cent of 
their ascorbic acid; when simmered for 30 minutes, 
36 per cent. When freshly harvested they con- 
tained 122 milligrams per 100 grams. 

Two lots of potatoes, when boiled for 20 minutes 
in salted water, were found to retain 55 and 60 per 
cent of their ascorbic acid. Boiling in unsalted 
water for the same length of time gave values of 61 
and 43 per cent. When baked unpeeled, the per 
cent retained was as follows: large, 41; medium, 
64; and small, 78. When fried 15 minutes in deep 
fat, retention was 72 per cent. New potatoes had 
122 milligrams of ascorbic acid per 100 grams. 
The Eclipse potato, freshly dug and tested in July 
and August, had an average value of 35 milligrams 
per 100 grams, ranging from 28 to 39. When 
tested in January and February, it had an average 
value of 9, ranging from 7 to 12. The King Ed- 
ward potato, freshly dug and tested in August, had 
an average value of 30, a range from 27 to 39, and 
when tested in December had an average value of 
14, and a range from 11 to 17. 

Parsnips, when boiled for 30 minutes in salted 
water, retained 50 per cent of their ascorbic acid 
and when boiled for the same period in unsalted 
water retained 51 per cent. 


Factors which affect the vitamin C content of 
apple, M. S. Eneart. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 69 (March 1941), 16 pp. 

Sixteen varieties of apples were tested for vita- 
min C concentration in the peel and the flesh. 
Red Rome gave values in milligrams per 100 grams 
of 21.58 and 2.16; the Delicious, 5.78 and 2.27. 
Ten varieties studied, showed no significant corre- 
lation between size and vitamin C content. 
Twenty-two varieties showed wide variation in 
vitamin C content. Albemarle Pippins contained 
8.4 milligrams while the mother variety contained 
only 1.5. 
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York apples retained 16.37 per cent of their 
original vitamin C when made into strained apple- 
sauce and 13.43 per cent when the apples were 
baked. Albemarle Pippin apples retained 8.55 
per cent of the original when made into sauce, 
19.99 per cent when fried, and 7.64 per cent when 
made into pies. However, when the raw apples, 
cut into eighths, were soaked for 24 hours in a 2.5 
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per cent salt solution before cooking, the apple- 
sauce retained 41.66 per cent of the vitamin C in 
the raw; the fried, 31.49 per cent; but the pies, 
only 8.69 per cent. 

Storage of 16 varieties during 1938-39 at 37.9°F 
caused a progressive loss of vitamin C until on the 
average only 66 per cent of the original amount 
remained after 24 weeks’ storage. 


FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Medical evaluation of nutritional status. VII. 
Diets of high school students of low-income 
families in New York City, D. G. Wrest. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 
1942), pp. 60-82. 

Dietary histories covering 3 or 4 days were col- 
lected by the interview method for more than 
2,000 students attending a high school in a low- 
rent area in New York City. 

An estimate was made of the total calories 
needed by each child from height and weight and 
activity records. The range for girls was 1,800 to 
4,150 and for boys 1,850 to 5,350 calories daily. 
About three-fourths of the students received less 
than their estimated calorie needs. 

Evaluation of the adequacy of the diets for all 
nutrients other than calories was based on the 
recommendations of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Diets were least deficient in protein. The 
greatest deficiency occurred for vitamin A, about 
40 per cent of the children having less than two- 
thirds the recommendation. About 30 per cent 
had less than two-thirds of the calcium and ascorbic 
acid allowances. Riboflavin was short in 42 per 
cent of the diets of older boys and in 16 to 18 per 
cent of all others. 

Medical examinations confirmed the findings of 
dietary deficiencies among these children by re- 
vealing high incidence of mild avitaminosis A, 
ariboflavinosis, and low-plasma ascorbic acid 
levels. The fairly high prevalence of iron defi- 
ciency in girls’ diets was not confirmed by their 
hemoglobin levels. 


Contributed by Bernice L. Kunerth of the Food Eco- 
nomics Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Variations in home life and activities of girls 
studying vocational home economics, E. M. 
Rot. Master’s Thesis, Temple Univer- 
sity, 1941. 

The families of 112 girls who were students at 
Doblin’s Vocational School in 1938 and 1939 were 
questioned concerning home management proce- 
dures, including dietary practices. 

The proportion of the families who served each 
of the most common foods regularly or never is 
reported. Both foods bought ready to serve and 
those requiring preparation were included. 


Indian diets and their improvement, W. R. 
Ayxroyp. Nutr. Abstracts & Rev. 11, No. 2 
(Oct. 1941), pp. 171-176. 

Since 1936 some 70 dietary surveys of the foods 
consumed in a 10- to 20-day period by about 1,400 
families (7,000 people) have been made. 

Rice or some cereal is the main food in the poor 
man’s diet and is supplemented with a little 
carotene-deficient vegetable oil, a few vegetables, 
a very small amount of dairy products, meat, eggs, 
fish, poultry, and fruit. The average caloric in- 
take is below 2,300 in about 30 per cent of the 
surveys. 

Diets in parts of northern India based on whole 
wheat and containing fair quantities of milk more 
nearly conform to the usual standards than do the 
rice or millet diets. 

A well-balanced diet would cost more than most 
families could afford to pay, but the present rice 
diet could be improved if rice weren’t milled. 
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Wheat and millets are eaten whole or nearly so. 
In existing economic circumstances considerable 
improvement in the diet is possible through edu- 
cation and co-operation between nutrition research 
and the food industries. 


A study of the diet provided the civil population 
of Madrid during 19 months of war, F. G. 
Covian. Rev. Sanidad e Higiene Pub. 8 (Dec. 
1939), 58 pp. 

A dietary study was made in Madrid by dividing 
the total amount of food supplied for a month by 
the number of persons in the city. Total calories 
per man per day varied from 1,514 in August 1937 
to 770 in December 1938 and averaged 1,060. 
The proportion of the total calories from fat was 
41 per cent; from carbohydrate, 53 per cent. The 
protein intake varied from 45 grams in October 
1937 to 26 grams in December 1938 and averaged 
34 grams per man per day. Of the total protein, 
22 per cent was from animal origin. The author 
concluded that as a whole the diet did not furnish 
50 per cent of the required nutrients. 

Conditions of avitaminoses A and C were not 
general, but there were sporadic cases. There 
was a definite deficiency of the vitamins of the B 
group. The bread used was largely white. Dried 
legumes constituted a good source of B,, but from 
50 to 100 per cent was estimated to be lost in 
cooking. Scarcity of fat and the relatively large 
proportion of carbohydrate in the diet would in- 
crease the need for B,. 

The effects of vitamin and mineral deficiencies 
were most obvious in children and in pregnant and 
lactating women. Bone and tooth disorders, 
hypochromic anemias, and pellagra were common. 

Covian compared his results with data presented 
by Loewy and stated that the diet of the people 
in Madrid in 1938 was markedly inferior to that 
of the German people in 1916. The latter fur- 
nished 2,200 to 2,300 calories per man per day. 


Food consumption in the United Kingdom, J. H. 
RIcHTER. Foreign Agr. 6, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 33-42. 

With the arrival of foodstuffs from overseas the 
food situation in the United Kingdom has im- 
proved moderately since last spring. The ration 
for fats has been raised from 8 to 10 ounces per 
person per week. The allotment for meat was 
increased to about 17 ounces per week. Three 
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ounces of cheese instead of one is now allowed, and 
certain people doing heavy work get 8 ounces 
per week. 

The egg allowance was cut in the latter half of 
1941 to 2 or 3 per month. Little milk is available 
for nonpriority consumers. Expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers and children up to 6 years are allowed 
only one pint a day. 

People engaged in heavy manual labor have 
extra meals in their factory canteens so that indi- 
cated percentage reductions overstate somewhat 
the food curtailment. 

The reductions of food consumption due to 
rationing are less for the lower than higher income 
groups. Inequalities in nutritional standards of 
different income groups have not been wiped out, 
but throughout 1941 conditions moved toward 
more equitable food distribution. 


Improved food for China’s armies. China at War 

8, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 45-47. 

Dr. T. A. Li, director of the National Institute 
of Health, and Dr. Cheng Chi made a study of the 
diets of Chinese soldiers. In a 75-day experi- 
mental period, soldiers given an improved diet 
gained an average of 7 pounds. The control group 
had made no gain, but during the following 45 days 
when they also were given the diet, increased an 
average of 5 pounds each. The research workers 
recommended that the soldiers get a minimum of 
3,400 calories, 80 gm protein, 30 gm fat, 660 gm 
carbohydrate, 0.64 gm calcium, 1.32 gm phos- 
phorus, and 10.1 mg iron. This diet is similar to 
the “improved diet” used in the study. 


Revised goals for 1942. Agr. Situation 26, No. 2 

(Feb. 1942), pp. 2-7. 

The 1942 goals for farm production issued last 
September have been revised upward for many 
foods and feeds among other agricultural products. 
The new plan calls for increases in eggs, hogs, corn, 
rice, dry beans, dry field peas, canning peas and 
tomatoes, soybeans, and peanuts. The plan in- 
volves an increase of more than a fifth over 1941 
in canned peas and tomatoes and some increase in 
canned and dried fruit. 

The 1942 goal set for milk in September at 8 per 
cent above the 1941 production is unchanged. 

Wheat was mentioned by Secretary Wickard as 
one of the products for which the goal should not 
be exceeded as that would waste labor and supplies. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Alice M. Burgoin, Kathleen Cutlar, 
Francis Kimble, and Marion A. Wood of the New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


Is your tableware clean: de jure and de facto, R. 
C. Stronc. Hosp. Mgt. 57, No. 6 (Dec. 1941), 
pp. 46-47. 

Research along dishwashing lines is of three 
types: a study of dishwashing machines; a study 
of dishwashing detergents; and development of a 
simple method of testing tableware bacteriologi- 
cally. 

From such research it would seem safe to conclude 
that conditions for sanitizing tableware at lowest 
cost include: (1) use of wash water at a tempera- 
ture between 100° F and 120° F, using automatic 
temperature control; (2) an efficient detergent fed 
by automatic means into the wash water at a rate 
that insures proper cleansing at all times but avoids 
waste; (3) the use of rinse water kept by automatic 
temperature control at 170° F, which is sufficient 
to cause chinaware to dry without toweling. 

Opinions vary as to proper pH value of wash 
water. It is suggested that a pH of about 10.6 
insures sanitized tableware without waste of de- 
tergent, provided it is not permitted to fall much 
below this point. The correct point is indicated 
by deep pink color of immersed phenolphthalein 
test paper. A simplified method of testing table- 
ware bacteriologically is given—A. M. B. 


Yours for cleaner dishes. Restaurant Mgt. 50, 

No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 27, 29. 

If the public were aware of dishwashing condi- 
tions in 99 per cent of hotels and restaurants, 
regulations would become so rigid that costs would 
rise materially. Anticipation of such regulations 
should lead to the same intensive research in dish- 
washing departments that is now going into food 
preparation, accounting, and merchandising. 

To design an alkaline detergent for the mechani- 
cal dishwasher requires thorough knowledge of the 
machinery and much practical experience; famil- 
iarity with the laws governing the use of cleaning 
materials; and innumerable laboratory and field 
tests on corrosion, scale formation, water softening, 
sanitation. 

The best detergents contain one or more of the 
following ingredients: tetrasodium, pyrophosphate, 
trisodium phosphate, sodium metasilicate, borax, 
sodium carbonate, sodium hexametaphosphate, 
sodium tetraphosphate. 

For best results the strength of the wash solution 


should be from 0.05 to 0.3 per cent; frequent check 
is the best control, even when automatic feeders 
are used. Proper alkaline strength is most impor- 
tant because it assures clean dishes and a low 
maintenance cost on the machine. The material 
used should be free-rinsing, free-draining. Price 
per pound is no measure of value in a dishwashing 
compound. 

Included are specific processes and temperatures 
for washing and rinsing; also a valuable chart of 
dishwashing directions, of which reproductions are 
available.—F. K. 


Housekeeping procedures, A. M. LABELLE. Mod. 

Hosp. 58, No. 3 (March 1942), p. 94. 

One of the biggest problems housekeepers now 
have is that of “blacking out” various units of the 
institution. One method suggested for such areas 
as stairwells and corridors is to equip openings with 
ARP shutters to allow circulation of light and air 
through the area but permit blacking out at a 
moment’s notice. 

In another instance transoms have been covered 
with arched cornices of plaster board. Doors and 
windows may have heavy double-faced sateen 
draperies which overlap about 3 inches when pulled 
together. 

In institutions where emergency work may need 
to be carried on, “duty lists” for such emergencies 
have been made for all employees, a copy given 
each worker and one posted in a convenient loca- 
tion. Each employee on such a housekeeping 
staff must keep telephone numbers and addresses 
accurate in the housekeeper’s office to facilitate 
reaching workers quickly in time of need.— 
A. M. B. 


Proper specifications and procedures will increase 
food buying efficiency, A. Frooman. Hosp. 
Mgt. 58, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 60, 62+. 
Efficiency in buying today must include: (1) 

buying specifications (a statement of particulars in 

explicit terms); (2) buying procedure (a definite 
course of action). Specifications for canned goods 
would take into consideration (1) what the canning 
industry has to offer; (2) what is best suited to the 
particular needs of the situation; (3) the use of 
accepted commercial descriptions. 

The buyer would need to determine which foods 
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should be purchased in dehydrated form and which 
in the unprocessed or fresh state, and he should 
have at least a working acquaintance with the 
merits, characteristics, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages of varieties and styles of each product as 
applied to different dining room services. 

Selection based on particular needs would take 
account of the type of operation, local habits and 
tastes, and the per portion cost of each item. 
Grade, variety, and count would be affected by 
specific use. As a last consideration, one should 
determine the availability of the source of supply 
throughout the year before making a final deci- 
sion.—A. M. B. 


Equipment and the present emergency, M. S. 
Enters. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 2 (Feb. 
1942), pp. 83-86. 

Trends of the last 10 to 15 years in food service 
equipment emphasize the increased use of stainless 
steel, the more complete insulation of bake ovens 
and ranges, the replacement of steam tables by 
electrically heated serving units, and the use of 
wheels under many pieces of equipment. 

What about future possibilities? The present 
situation shows shortages of some 300 materials, 
including aluminum, copper, nickel, zinc, and 
steel. For food operators this means: (1) little 
or no new equipment fabricated with the type of 
materials used in recent years is available, and that 
little will not be available long; (2) repair parts will 
be available for most of us; (3) refrigeration may 
be curtailed; (4) prices will tend to be higher; and 
(5) deliveries will tend to be slower. 

Managers of food services should take stock, 
checking and ordering repairs immediately and 
placing orders at once for new equipment needed 
of those items of which there are limited stocks. 
They must use some of the older materials such as 
cast-iron and ceramics as well as the newer plastics 
as substitutes. Proper care of equipment, includ- 
ing routine cleaning, drying, and oiling; proper 
use; and closer supervision are important manage- 
ment methods for saving wear and tear and thus 
prolonging the life of the equipment.—M. A. W, 


Maintenance problems in residence hall house- 
keeping, M. TERRELL and W. Srraicut. J. 
Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 10 (Dec. 1941), 
pp. 964-967. 

Regular care is essential for proper maintenance 
of furnishings and equipment, and frequent clean- 
ing keeps them in condition with less wear. 
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Length of service and maintenance costs depend 
on the quality of the product, the amount of 
supervised operation, and the care and promptness 
in its repair. 

Depreciation rates are helpful in budgeting ex- 
penses; quoted rates are: linen, 25 to 334 per cent; 
blankets, 16% and 15 per cent (they last much 
longer if protected from soiling since most of the 
wear occurs in washing); springs, mattresses, and 
pillows, 11.11 and 10 per cent (their life greatly 
depends on the durability of the coverings) ; furni- 
ture, 5 to 10 per cent (removing spots while fresh 
reduces wear); heavy draperies, 8} to 15 per cent 
(“they require cleaning about every two years and 
relining approximately twice during their life- 
time”); carpets and rugs, 10 to 50 per cent (de- 
pending on tightness of the weave). Good rug 
care requires careful cleaning, frequent turning, 
and adequate padding. 

Good-quality, lacquered wallpaper is easily 
cleaned without discoloration from water spots. 

In selecting dishes and glassware, give first 
consideration to attractiveness even though a 
slightly higher depreciation rate is incurred. In 
selecting furniture and furnishings, make beauty 
and livableness rather than durability and price 
the major considerations. 

Cleaning costs should be analyzed as to their 
effect on materials, amount of labor required, and 
cost of supplies. For many items, cleaning causes 
a large part of the wear. 

Methods for caring for furniture and for floors 
of different materials are given.—M. A. W. 


Feeding our mobile Army, C. F. KEarNey. J. 
Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
16-19. 

In the new mobile Army, all troops are motorized 
or mechanized, and supplies, including food, must 
keep pace. There are the problems of emergency 
rations, regular rations, feeding soldiers in very hot 
and very cold climates, feeding them during 
maneuvers and during actual combat, feeding 
them in reception centers and in replacement 
centers for basic training of cooks, bakers, and 
mess sergeants. Under all conditions, it is the 
endeavor of the Army to furnish a well-balanced 
diet according to the most recent nutritional 
advances. 

The subsistence branch of the office of the Quar- 
termaster General is charged with the procurement 
of the food, its delivery to the consuming units, and 
the actual preparation through their bakers and 
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cooks schools. Huge purchasing and storage 
depots are located at strategic points throughout 
the United States, and 29 market centers have 
been set up for buying fresh fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, butter, eggs, and cheese. The policy is 
to buy as closely as possible to the spot where the 
food is to be consumed, to ship directly to that 
spot, and to buy as near the time the food is needed 
as possible. 

Menus ordinarily are prepared 60 days in ad- 
vance with the amounts for each 100 men and sent 
to the Quartermaster General’s Office where they 
are judged for adequacy, both as to amount and 
nutritional value, for cost, palatability, and 
workability. 

“The Quartermaster Corps is keeping pace and 
providing meals for our Mobile Army that will 
keep it in the enviable place it now holds—the best- 
fed army in the world.”—M. A. W. 


Red Cross mobilizes mass feeding facilities, T. D. 
Grppons. Am. Restaurant Mag. 26, No. 1 
(Jan. 1942), pp. 14, 16. 

Through a co-operative agreement between the 
American Red Cross and the National Restaurant 
Association, plans have been made for the or- 
ganization of restaurateurs to take over mass 
feeding operations in the event of bombings or 
other military or natural disasters which may 
interfere with normal food movements. 

A written plan will include location of all estab- 
lishments of the two organizations; recommen- 
dations for surveying available food supplies, 
equipment, and personnel; and methods of 
paying restaurateurs called upon to feed disaster 
sufferers.—F. K. 


War demands put new teeth in restaurant con- 
servation efforts, D. PENN. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 26-27. 

With limited supplies now forcing us to a new 
realization of the pains of production, conservation 
and economy become a means of helping to avoid 
too radical increases in prices. The restaurant 
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conservation-for-victory campaign saves not only 
our restaurant’s money, but “our customer’s 
money and our country’s money because we are 
not requiring anyone to pay for our waste.”—F, K. 
Watch your water supply, K. G. WeckeL. Food 

Ind. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 47-50, 85. 

The qualities which determine the worth of a 
water supply to a food processor are acceptable 
flavor and color; clarity, freedom from turbidity, 
particles, or sediment; “inert” chemical properties; 
uniformity in composition; bacteriological ac- 
ceptability; availability in volume; acceptable 
temperature. 

Colored water may affect the whiteness of foods 
or the clarity of sirups. Water from a free hose or 
pipe should be as potable as at a drinking fountain. 
Water composition varies with the season. Chem- 
ical effects should be watched, as for instance, 
cream used in coffee may “feather” or form a grey 
film on the surface which may be due in part to 
the hardness of the water used in brewing the 
coffee. Chlorinated waters are destructive to 
citrus products; naturally alkaline waters attack 
tin surfaces, causing etching. 

Practices which have been used advantageously 
are: aeration to remove sulfur, oxidation and pre- 
cipitation of iron, precipitation of temporary hard- 
ness, chlorination, filtration to remove turbidity, 
adsorption to remove odors, removal of oxygen 
and chlorine, adjustment of reaction, complete 
removal of hardness, and adjustment of corro- 
siveness.—K, C. 


Annual report of the educational director, G. E. 
Hatt. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 10 (Dec. 
1941), pp. 989-995. 

Organized student training courses approved by 
the executive board of the American Dietetic 
Association for the postgraduate training of 
dietitians include 54 in hospitals, five in other 
situations qualified to give varied administrative 
training, and one in a food clinic. Descriptive 
information about courses is given.—M. A. W. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


Three Market Lists. Another of those leaflets 
we like to have available to pass out to adult 
classes in family nutrition is the one just released 
by the Bureau of Home Economics—“3 Market 
Lists for Low-cost Meals.” List A includes more 
potatoes, dairy products, and meat than do the 
other two lists. List B has more grain products 
and leafy, green, and yellow vegetables than have 
the others. And List C has more dry beans, fat, 
and eggs than have the others. ‘Which of these 
three low-cost diet plans a family chooses to follow 
will depend on the kinds of foods preferred.” All 
three insure a balanced diet. Single copies free 
from the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as 
long as the supply lasts. 


A Blue-Eyed Girl at Attention adorns a poster 
which might be useful for bulletin boards to get 
over the whole-grain phase of the nutrition gospel: 
“Help America Win!...Eat Oatmeal—It’s a 
Whole-Grain Food!” Along with the poster goes 
a book of recipes. Quaker Oats Company, Nutri- 
tion Department, Chicago, is distributing them 
free but hopes that requests will be consolidated 
through community leaders. 


A War Policy for Teachers. Renewed attention 
should be given to the program of consumer edu- 
cation, declares the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in its new publication “A War Policy for 
American Schools.” This 47-page pamphlet 
should be on the “must” reading-list of every 
teacher and may be ordered from the National 
Education Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents. 

The Commission also urges teaching how to 
preserve fruits and vegetables in home economics 
classes, setting up child care centers for the small 
children of mothers working in war industries, 
work this summer in community gardens, surveys 
of community needs and resources. 

Among other policies advocated are teaching of 
tolerance and respect for minorities, among them 
loyal Americans of Axis descent, closer contacts of 
teacher and pupils, more home visits, instruction 
in nutrition directly related to the school lunch 
service, “greater practice of democracy in actual 
operation of schools, in relationships among teach- 


ers, among students, between teachers and ade 
ministrators, and between students and the 
teaching personnel.” 


Home Economics for Out-of-School Youth. A 
34-page mimeographed pamphlet, “‘Related Train- 
ing in Homemaking for National Youth Adminis- 
tration Project Workers,” has been prepared to 
help teachers working with this group. Except for 
the introduction it was written by two Maryland 
home economics teachers: Evelyn Miller of a 
Cumberland high school and E. Virginia Doub of 
the Frederick High School. Units are Food 
Preparation, Clothing Selection and Construction, 
Home Care of the Sick, Personal Hygiene, and 
Child Care. It is a publication of the Maryland 
Department of Education, 1111 Lexington Build- 
ing, Baltimore. 


“Watch Your Step—Farm Safety for National 
Defense.” This is the title of a 32-page bulletin 
to be obtained free from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as long as the supply lasts. Attrac- 
tively gotten up, readable, it points out hazards 
to life and limb “All Around the Farm” and “In 
and About the Home,” gives pointers for electrical 
safety, for fire prevention, and prevention of motor 
vehicle accidents. It was prepared by the De- 
partment as Miscellaneous Publication No. 481 
in co-operation with the Federal Interdepartmental 
Safety Council. Useful in both urban and rural 
schools for teaching units on household manage- 
ment and care of equipment. 


Women in the U. S. Government. One out of 
every five workers in the federal service in June 
1939 were women, most of them in clerical jobs, 
but some of them in positions requiring other types 
of specialized knowledge or experience. Among 
the latter group 3 of every 4 earned at least $2,000. 
But women outside government service hold more 
prominent positions than they do inside. Once 
women get government jobs their rate of promo- 
tion is slow because turnover in employment in 
the higher paying jobs is very low. Nevertheless, 
“the advancement of women to responsible 
Government positions is without doubt more 
prevalent today than in the past.” 

These are among facts gleaned from a 60-page 
report of a Women’s Bureau study “Employment 
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of Women in the Federal Government, 1923 to 
1939,” for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. It is 
the third such survey made by the Bureau, the 
second one having reported on conditions in 1925. 


Labor Report. ‘“Public-health administrators 
are showing markedly increased appreciation of 
nutrition service as a public-health measure. In 
their budgets for the fiscal year 1942, 41 states had 
provided funds to employ 89 nutritionists on their 
staffs, as compared with 3 that were employed by 
the states in 1936... . A recent development is the 
employment of 38 nurse-midwives in 14 states, for 
the purpose of improving the practice of midwifery. 
... The fiscal year 1941 showed distinct progress 
in child-welfare-services programs throughout the 
country.” 

These are among facts to be dug out of the 
“Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Labor” which may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 20 cents. In the 165 pages are facts of interest 
to those concerned about child and maternal wel- 
fare, the woman worker, and labor in general. 


How Use Competition? We must first recognize 
competition as universal, and then decide how to 
use it, said Helen Ross, research associate of the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, in an address 
which is now published in the pamphlet “Com- 
petition: A Discussion of Its Psychological As- 
pects.” 

She shows the devastating emotional effect 
competition has upon some types of children but 
adds, “The progressive schools and camps may 
easily fall into the opposite error,—that of too 
great laissez-faire, of not trying to stimulate the 
lethargic, unambitious child.” 10 cents. Asso- 
ciation for Family Living, 220 South State Street, 
Chicago. 


“*Round the World with Cotton.” Well illus- 
trated, readable is this attractive, 148-page book- 
let, prepared under the supervision of a college of 
agriculture dean and a director of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Good  supple- 
mentary reading either for high school or for 
college classes. Part one takes up the importance 
and history of cotton and world production 
figures; part two deals with cotton in foreign lands; 
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part three, with cotton in the USA. Free. Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Sunny Days. A chart 34 x 14 inches has been 
published by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin, giving ‘‘Facts 
Regarding the Vitamin D Value of Sunlight in 
Your City.” Figures as to clear and cloudy days 
and hours of sunshine are presented for 67 cities, 
and (say the authors) show the “unreliability of 
sunlight as a source of vitamin D.” 


Seven Million Days of Service Lost to the U. S. 
Army in the first World War through venereal 
infections. That record is not going to be repeated 
this time if sufficient public opinion can be mobi- 
lized to prevent it. “Prostitution and the War” 
by Philip S. Broughton (published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, for 10 cents) presents problems and 
preventive measures. 

Helpful to those concerned about community— 
and national—health. 

The U. S. Public Health Service, the Army, the 
Navy, the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Officers oppose segregation, because inspec- 
tion of houses of prostitution has not proved 
medically effective. Segregation has increased 
rather than lessened the venereal disease rate. 
Realistic, intelligent policing is urged. 


“Calling All Women’”’ is the name of a free 
leaflet published by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City, to 
tell of prevention and cure of venereal diseases. 
The Association has many posters, exhibits, and 
pamphlets available for those working in com- 
munity health programs. 


“Element’ry, my dear Holmes, element’ry” is 
the title of one of a trio of little pamphlets about 
tuberculosis issued by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
The others are “Keep ’em Flying” and “If It 
Happened to You.” Among facts presented are 
that it takes 18 civilians to supply the needs of one 
fighter in battle, and therefore that conservation 
of man power on the home front is vital; that 
“TB” still kills more people in the prime of life than 
does any other disease, most of the victims being 
workers and housewives. 
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News Notes. . 


Arizona 

Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
luncheon speaker at the spring business meeting in 
Phoenix on February 28 was Helen S. Mitchell of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
who spoke on “Home Economists in the Defense 
Situation.” Isabella McQuesten presided. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, chairman of emergency 
registration of home economists in Arizona, reports 
that over 300 have registered. 

State Nutrition Council. At the request of the 
Council, Helen S. Mitchell gave a series of talks 
before lay and professional groups in Phoenix on 
February 27 and 28 on nutrition and its relation to 
the defense program. 

University of Arizona. Ruby Ledbetter, a 
graduate who recently completed the dietetics 
course at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant dietitian there. 

Bessie Rogers, a former student who took her 
dietetics training at the Latter Day Saints Hospital 
in Salt Lake City, has accepted a position as dieti- 
tian in a hospital in Ogden, Utah. 


Arkansas 


Extension Service. June Donahue, specialist in 
community activities, resigned in February to 
accept a position with the United Service Organiza- 
tions. 

Connie J. Bonslagel, state home demonstration 
agent, is a member of the national advisory garden 
committee which is directing the program of the 
Victory Garden Movement. 

“Cooking schools” are being featured throughout 
the state by home demonstration agents as one 
means of promoting the Food-for-Victory program. 
Utilization of home-produced foods to provide at- 
tractive, appetizing, well-balanced meals is em- 
phasized. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA home- 
makers are finding their neighborhood discussion 
groups very helpful in working out their problems. 
Many have expressed surprise on learning that 
their problems are identical with those of neighbors. 
Both husbands and wives discuss co-operative pur- 
chasing and marketing; home and yard improve- 
ment; social problems involving school, church, and 
recreational activity; and increased production of 
food and feed. FSA homemakers have pledged 
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their complete support to attain the goals in food, 
peanuts, and soybeans. 


Colorado 


State Nutrition Council. Dr. Elizabeth Dyar of 
Colorado State College has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Council. 

State Board of Education. Mrs. Leonora H. 
Zimmerman has resumed her position as state 
supervisor of home economics after a year’s leave 
for work in the U. S. Office of Education on the 
education and training of NYA project workers. 
Mrs. Lucile Fee has been made assistant super- 
visor. 

Since the first of January, 7 district meetings 
have been held in Colorado to discuss “The Place 
of Home Economics in the Civilian Defense 
Program.” School superintendents, home eco- 
nomics teachers, home demonstration agents, and 
FSA workers attended. Emphasis was placed on 
the teaching of nutrition in the various com- 
munities. 

Colorado State College. Hazel Tharp is partic- 
ipating in the research of the wool laboratory of 
the animal husbandry department. She will con- 
tinue to work with such organizations as the Wool 
Growers Association and the Western Stock Show. 

University of Colorado. About 100 students are 
finishing the Red Cross courses in nutrition taught 
on the campus. Those enrolled range from the 
University president’s wife to freshman students. 
A canteen course will begin in the spring quarter. 
The nutrition work is taught by Anna Williams; 
the canteen course, by Mrs. Curtis, director of 
residence halls. Two refresher courses are being 
given through the Extension Service in Denver by 
Mrs. Hazel Fehlmann. 

Farm Security Administration. Colorado, Re- 
gion 10, now has 20 home management supervisors, 
one assistant supervisor, and four district super- 
visors. 

The FSA has been given the responsibility for 
vast increases in food production. Loans for seed, 
garden equipment, chicks, repair or construction of 
poultry houses, or for purchase of a cow or sow are 
being made. Educational recreation centers which 
also operate as discussion centers for farm families 
have been established by home management 
supervisors. 
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Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting on May 9 at the University of Con- 
necticut will include an exhibit and evaluation of 
charts, samples, booklets, recipe filing cards, and 
leaflets collected by the committee on educational 
use of commercial materials of which Mrs. Pauline 
G. Barton is chairman. 

Hartford Nutrition Committee. A talk by a 
physician member of the committee before a group 
of restaurant managers resulted in one restaurant’s 
attempting to help patrons choose meals based on 
the new dietary standards by distributing a small 
“Design for Eating’ leaflet that could easily be 
tucked into the vest pocket or purse. 

New London Nutrition Committee. Under the 
chairmanship of Margaret S. Chaney, the com- 
mittee is making plans for an enriched flour and 
bread drive in the city. 

Connecticut College. All members of the home 
economics staff are teaching Red Cross nutrition 
courses. The staff will also participate in the 
Consumer Education Center to be opened under 
the auspices of the Consumer Protection Com- 
mittee. 

Seniors are teaching several series of ten-lesson 
nutrition courses to groups of women interested 
primarily from the standpoint of their own use, and 
are giving 15-minute radio talks over WNLC on 
“Victory Via the Kitchen.” 

Ninety-three freshmen took five hours of in- 
struction in addition to their required semester’s 
course in Nutrition in order to receive a Red Cross 
certificate. 

St. Joseph College. Katherine Nugent is con- 
ducting at the College a course in nutrition as 
prerequisite to the canteen course being given by 
Eileen Nielan. 

University of Connecticut. Lillis Knappen- 
berger, who was on sick leave the first semester, is 
again in charge of the home management house and 
the nursery school. 

Mrs. Bess McDermand Skinner has joined the 
staff to teach Home Management and Nutrition, 
and Mrs. Winifred Sloane to assist in the nursery 
school. 

State Board of Health. A School Health In- 
stitute at William Hall High School in West 
Hartford on March 24 included sessions on Nutri- 
tion and on Physical Fitness. Dorothea Behm and 
Mrs. Thelma Currier conducted a panel discussion 
on the school lunch, which included a description 
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of the nutrition survey made in the Hartford 
schools and the follow-up work being done. 

Mrs. Roger Stevens, formerly homemaking club 
agent in Litchfield County, is teaching nutrition 
classes in Woodbury and Southbury and expects to 
teach others in Roxbury and Watertown. 

Teachers Conference. ‘Evaluating the Effec- 
tiveness of Our Teaching” was the theme of the 
annual spring conference for Connecticut home- 
making teachers in Hartford on March 14. Com- 
missioner of Education Alonzo G. Grace sum- 
marized the discussion on counseling, and Dr. 
Henry W. Littlefield of Hamden High School spoke 
on “Consumer Education for High School Boys 
and Girls.” 

Wethersfield. Charlotte Hagman has resigned 
from Wethersfield High School, effective July 1, to 
establish a new department in the Washington 
(Connecticut) High School. 

Windsor. Mrs. Louise Teich Johnson of John 
Fitch High School has resigned to join her husband, 
an instructor in an Army camp in Georgia. 
Dorothy Benjamin is finishing the school term 
for her. 

Woodbury. Mrs. Priscilla Ayer of Woodbury 
High School resigned in March to move to Massa- 
chusetts. 


Georgia 


Georgia Home Economics Association. At the 
annual meeting in Atlanta from March 6 to 8, Inez 
Wallace, assistant state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, was elected president to succeed 
Mrs. Lucile T. Watson. Other new officers are: 
vice-president, Matilda Calloway; secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Brand; and treasurer, Jewell Hardy. 

The Atlanta meeting marked the first time that 
the Association has held its convention separate 
from that of the Georgia Education Association. 

Jessie W. Harris, of the University of Tennessee 
and president-elect of the AHEA, was the principal 
speaker at the opening meeting, and Mrs. Meryl 
Pickering Stone, associate food consultant to the 
Secretary of War, made the banquet address. 
Miss Harris spoke on “The Consumer’s Role in 
Defense Education”; Mrs. Stone, on “Feeding 
the Army.” 

The Saturday morning meeting included an 
address by Wright Bryan, managing editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, on “The Home and a World at 
War’’; a talk on “The Home Economist and the 
Red Cross” by Mrs. Turner E. Smith, volunteer in 
charge of nutrition teaching for the Atlanta Chap- 
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ter of the American Red Cross; and a message from 
Clara Lee Cone, president of the Department of 
Home Economics of the NEA, on “Home Eco- 
nomics in National Education.” 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to divisional 
meetings. E. W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago and secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council of Family Relationships, spoke to the 
family relationships division. 

The textiles and clothing division featured 
“Shortages” at their meeting and exhibited cloth- 
ing planned to meet today’s demands. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Classes were resumed 
February 4, all schools having been closed on 
December 7. About 60 per cent of the home 
economics and 75 per cent of the prenursingstu- 
dents returned. 

The Castle Memorial Pre-School unit is closed 
“for the duration,” and the building has been 
taken over by Punahou School. A small nursery 
school is now being conducted in the School of 
Religion Building by Katherine Roberts and 
Adeline Babbitt. 

Carey D. Miller is chairman of the Territorial 
nutrition committee. Classes for mothers are 
being planned under PTA auspices. Red Cross 
nutrition courses have been offered since March 2. 

Martha Potgieter, who is on leave, is working at 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics Research 
Center at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Gertrude Stevens, who is on leave from the 
Northern Pacific Hospital in Tacoma and has been 
visiting Mrs. Mary Bartow since November, has 
accepted a position as assistant dietitian at the 
Tripler General Hospital, Fort Shafter. 

Extension Service. Emphasis is being placed on 
good nutrition; home gardens; conservation and 
preservation of food; and conservation of clothing 
and household supplies and equipment. 

Lillian Raynard has been transferred from Kauai 
to Honolulu. 

Esther Ruglan is now county agent on Kauai. 

Department of Public Instruction. The emer- 
gency feeding program in schools and other centers 
was organized and directed by Mrs. Caroline W. 
Edwards. Home economics teachers and cafeteria 
managers assisted with the work. Plans are being 
perfected for more efficient organization in case of 
another attack. 

A number of schools have been taken over by 
Army or civilian defense organizations, necessitat- 
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ing two sessions a day in many schools and the 
shifting of classes and personnel. 

Home Economics Women in Business. Mrs. 
Miriam Emery of the Hawaiian Electric Company 
organized a home defense committee composed of 
representatives of the public health department, 
the University of Hawaii home economics depart- 
ment and extension service, public utility home 
service departments, YWCA, Department of 
Public Instruction, and Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. This committee is responsible for a daily 
newspaper column and daily radio broadcasts of in- 
formation of interest and value to homemakers. 
Classes and demonstrations are being given to 
mothers at Free Kindergarten Centers on use and 
preparation of Hawaiian-grown foods and use of 
surplus foods unfamiliar to various racial groups. 

Valerie Coon, formerly with the Honolulu Gas 
Company, is now equipping an officer’s club at 
Fort Shafter and will direct meal service and act 
as hostess. Jean Robinson succeeds her as director 
of the home service department. 


Idaho 


State Nutrition Committee. Representatives 
of professional, business, civic, religious, and other 
groups are actively participating in the work of 
the county nutrition committees. “Nutrition 
Week” in several counties has included forums, 
demonstrations, and exhibits arranged with the 
assistance of schools, the Extension Service, the 
Farm Security Administration, the home service 
department of the Idaho Power Company, and 
other organizations. 

“Victory Gardens” are being sponsored and 
institutes for lay leaders organized. 


Illinois 


Eastern State Teachers College. Ruth Major 
has joined the staff to teach Foods during the 
spring quarter. 

Normal University. Ruby Clark, assistant 
state supervisor of home economics, will conduct 
a workshop on Management at the University. 

University of Chicago. The summer quarter 
will include home economics workshops in second- 
ary and college education. Ivol Spafford will 
direct the home economics aspects. 

Two special conferences are planned in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education: from 
July 9 to 18, a “Conference on Community Organi- 
zation for Family Life Education” under the direc- 
tion of Muriel Brown; from July 13 to 31, a work- 
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ing “Conference for City Supervisors of Home 
Economics” under the direction of Rua Van Horn. 

A course in “Nutrition for Defense Workers,” 
to be offered during the first term, will review 
essential nutrition subject matter at a level needed 
by the group and consider ways of putting 
nutrition information across in a community. 

A “Workshop in Community Nutrition” will 
be conducted from July 26 to August 28. 

University of Illinois. A demonstration course 
under the direction of Jean Simpson is being offered 
to home economics juniors and seniors to train 
them for work in community programs during the 
war emergency. The Red Cross home nursing 
course is under the supervision of Fannie Brooks, 
and a course in elementary nutrition is being 
offered by Harriet Barto. University credit will 
be given for all three. 

Omicron Nu is sponsoring a course on mass- 
feeding problems in emergencies for a group of 
seniors and staff members. The course meets Red 
Cross canteen requirements and is under the 
direction of Evelyn Smith. 

A refresher course in nutrition is being conducted 
by Julia P. Outhouse, Mrs. Nettie Esselbaugh, and 
Elizabeth Jensen for about 50 high school home 
economics teachers, homemakers, and others who 
are home economics graduates. It is sponsored by 
the Champaign County nutrition committee. 

Marian Swendseid has joined the home eco- 
nomics staff as an assistant in nutrition. She 
succeeds Mary Mann Kirk, now on the staff of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

Two workshops on nutrition and housing led by 
Rena L. Hodgen, assistant state supervisor of 
home economics, will be conducted during the 
summer session. 

Western State Teachers College. During the 
first summer term Dorothy Kellar, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics, will teach a course 
on Adult Education, and Gertrude Taylor, also an 
assistant state supervisor, will direct a workshop. 

Extension Service. Elizabeth Jensen joined the 
extension staff in February as specialist in foods 
and nutrition. Since 1938 she had been nutri- 
tionist with the Connecticut Dairy Council. 


Indiana 


Marion County Nutrition Committee. A 
“Nutrition Refresher” course sponsored by the 
Committee at the Indiana Medical Center in 
Indianapolis is being attended by about 100 home 
economists. 
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Indiana State Teachers College. Madelyn 
Crawford is conducting two adult classes in cloth- 
ing construction and renovation for the Newcom- 
ers Club of Terre Haute. 

A symposium on “The Home” is to be offered 
for interested adults in the community. There 
will be 10 meetings, and authorities in various 
fields will discuss nutrition, consumer buying, 
housing, parent-child relationships, and price 
trends. 

Mrs. Anne M. Lee, recently appointed nutrition 
director in Vigo County, is holding nutrition dis- 
cussions with local PTA groups. 

To promote better nutrition, the home economics 
classes under Mrs. Lee’s direction are writing 
scripts and broadcasting programs over the 
Wabash Valley network. 

Students in Mrs. Bonnie Barrick’s Consumer 
Buying class are sponsoring a series of ten broad- 
casts over the Wabash Valley network to make 
listeners consumer conscious. 

Indiana University. Una Robinson is conduct- 
ing a Red Cross nutrition course for 35 women in 
Bloomington. 

Beatrice Geiger and Una Robinson participated 
in a radio round-table discussion recently on 
“Feeding the Nation in Wartime.” 

The home nursing class in charge of Leah 
Weidman has been reorganized so that students 
completing it may take the examination for a Red 
Cross certificate. Mrs. Robert Daniel, Red Cross 
nurse, is co-operating in teaching the course. 

A refresher conference for vocational home 
economics teachers will be held the week of May 
18. Nutrition and the School Lunch, Adult Edu- 
cation, and Consumer Problems will be empha- 
sized. 

Mrs. Florence Busse Smith of the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education will teach a unit 
on adult education at the University. Two adult 
classes that she will conduct in Bloomington will 
be used for observation and demonstration. 

Manchester College. Since the beginning of 
the fall term the home economics department has 
been remodelled with up-to-date equipment. 

Purdue University. Purdue students may now 
complete the program of study in two years and 
eight months. A new third term is the principal 
change. 

The fallowing special, noncredit defense courses 
are being offered without fee to students and 
townspeople: a 20-hour elementary course in 
nutrition offered in co-operation with the Red 
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Cross and the Tippecanoe County Civilian De- 
fense Council for those with no previous nutrition 
training; a 30-hour course in home nursing; and a 
30-hour child care and training course. 

Gary. The NYA program for girls in Gary is 
housed in a building of its own. This center ex- 
pects to remain open at least one evening a week 
to compete with cheap places of entertainment in 
the section. Garden education is a second phase 
of the developing NYA program. 


Iowa 


Clarke College. The home economics students 
have been getting experience in demonstrating 
emergency canteen service with limited space and 
equipment. 

Iowa State College. Three special courses are 
being offered this spring to prepare home economics 
seniors for wartime emergencies: a required re- 
fresher course for education majors that includes 
food preservation, home gardening, soap making, 
care of home equipment and of new fabrics, first 
aid, home nursing, and group care of children; a 
foods and nutrition course; and a textiles and 
clothing course. Women living in the home man- 
agement houses have received experience in can- 
ning demonstrations to prepare them to assist in 
the national Victory Garden campaign. 

The campus nutrition survey conducted by the 
Home Economics Club showed that diets furnished 
students in organized houses averaged 94 per cent 
adequate but that student consumption was only 
70 per cent optimal. Results indicated, however, 
that food habits are 13 per cent better than they 
were five years ago when a similar survey 
was made. 

Iowa State Teachers’ College. Speakers on the 
home economics program at the annual secondary 
school convention in April were Edna Kraft whose 
subject was “The Responsibilities of the Home 
Economics Teacher in Planning the Curriculum of 
the Whole School Program” and Elizabeth Suther- 
land who spoke on “The Professional Growth of 
the Home Economics Teacher During Wartime.” 

Iowa Wesleyan College. Interior decoration 
classes have converted a former “junk” room into 
a home economics lounge. 

State University of Iowa. The colored film on 
life at the University, “High Lights of Iowa,” is 
being revised to include scenes depicting hospital 
dietetics training in the foods laboratory and in 
the kitchen of the women’s dormitory. 

William Penn College. The clothing classes 
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have been knitting for the Red Cross. The fresh- 
man foods class is studying conservation methods, 
and the class in experimental cookery is working 
out recipes in which honey, corn sirup, and 
sorghum are substituted for sugar. 

Extension Service. All staff members are 
helping with county-wide garden and nutrition 
meetings in the Food-for-Freedom campaign. 
Through a system of “local co-operators”—a farm 
man and a farm homemaker from each four- 
square-mile area—every farm home will be pro- 
vided with information on gardening, selection of 
seed varieties, and the requirements for the family 
food supply for the year. A system of town co- 
operators also has been set up to help with the 
garden and nutrition program. 


Louisiana 


State Department of Education. The leaflet 
“Louisiana Food Needs” is being used by many 
teachers to assist people in improving their nutri- 
tional standards. 

The spring conference for state supervisors, 
teachers of methods in home economics, and col- 
lege heads of home economics was held in Lafayette 
on March 13. 

Louisiana College. Willie Margaret Johnson 
is serving on the local and state nutrition commit- 
tees and is teaching nutrition classes for the local 
Red Cross chapter. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Martha Din- 
widdie, FSA regional chief in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, recently discussed with the faculty 
the economic, social, and family living status of a 
large proportion of the families in this region. 

Contrary to the usual situation, the second 
semester enrollment in home economics is only 
three less than that of the first semester. 

Louisiana State Normal College. With the 
slogan “All Out for Defense” the College has fallen 
in line with the nutrition program. Also Red 
Cross nutrition and canteen classes are being 
taught for women of the town, and Red Cross 
materials are being produced on the campus. 
Over 6,000 dressings were produced in February 
in the Red Cross surgical dressing room. Faculty 
members are instructors, and some of the seniors 
serve as assistant instructors. 

Louisiana State University. The University 
sponsored a two-day nutrition conference in Feb- 
ruary to assist schools, homes, and communities 
in developing higher nutritional standards among 
the people of Louisiana. 
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Southeastern Louisiana College. The home 
economics club has secured a child to clothe for 
a year. In addition to scraps used, the wardrobe 
cost $6.67. 

Southwestern Louisiana College. The home 
economics department is now conducting a re- 
fresher course and Red Cross courses in nu- 
trition. 

Last fall six courses in institution management 
were added to the home economics curriculum. 

Extension Service. Hazel Bratley, nutritionist, 
is on leave to serve as FSA regional nutrition 
representative in New Mexico, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. Emerite Richard is substituting for her. 


Maine 

Maine Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting will be held on May 9 at the State 
House in Augusta. Dr. Kathryn Briwa of the 
Extension Service will be the principal speaker at 
the general session. Separate sessions for exten- 
sion workers, FSA supervisors, nutritionists, and 
teachers will be held during the afternoon. 

Ada Rogers was made acting president of the 
Association after Elizabeth Waters resigned. 

Estelle Nason has succeeded Miss Rogers as the 
Extension vice-president. 

Farmington State Normal School. Beryl Cun- 
ningham has joined the staff of the science depart- 
ment to succeed Caroline Quessy who resigned in 
February to marry William Tootell. 

Farm Security Administration. The following 
home management supervisors have been promoted 
to district home management supervisors: Mrs. 
Harriet C. Worthing of Augusta, who was trans- 
ferred to Caribou to supervise the work in the most 
northern district; Pauline Reynolds of Bangor, 
whose work covers central Maine; and Mrs. Edith 
L. Spear of Farmington, whose new location is 
Augusta, to service the southern part of the state. 

The following county home management super- 
visors have been added to the Maine FSA per- 
sonnel: Ruth H. Reed, Bangor; Carolyn Calder- 
wood, Bangor, in charge of resettlement project 
farms; and H. Elizabeth Ashby, Caribou. 

State Department of Health. Elizabeth Waters 
resigned as nutrition consultant to become nutri- 
tionist for the Visiting Nurse Association in New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. Inez 
LaBossier of the Office of Price Administration 
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spoke at the midwinter meeting on “How the 
Consumer Can Contribute to the Victory Pro- 
gram.” 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
has had the following publications prepared for 
use in the state nutrition program: ‘“‘Food Is De- 
fense” by Dr. Wallace Page and “Eat to Live” and 
“Nutrition Review” by Mrs. Claribel Welsh. 
The last is a refresher review consisting of 150 
questions, answers, and references. Dean Marie 
Mount of the University of Maryland is chairman. 

Baltimore County Nutrition Committee. Under 
the chairmanship of Anna Trentham, the com- 
mittee has been active in trying to help meet the 
nutrition needs of the county and has aroused 
wide-spread interest in nutrition work. Eleven 
dietitians and former home economics teachers 
have volunteered to teach nutrition classes in 
co-operation with the Red Cross, and 22 nutrition 
classes have been held thus far. 

Alma Bering, dietitian at Sheppard-Pratt Hos- 
pital, Mrs. J. S. Youle, and Anna Trentham are 
teaching the Emergency Feeding and Canteen 
classes. 

A Food and Nutrition Institute, sponsored by 
the Committee, was well attended by leaders and 
persons interested in nutrition from all sections of 
the county. Speakers included Dr. Wallace Page, 
Maryland Academy of Sciences; Capt. Joseph B. 
Kuhns, inspector of mess activities, Fort Meade; 
Letha S. Allen, county supervisor of public health 
nurses; Marian Waters, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health; and J. Ernestine Becker of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

University of Maryland. In June the College 
of Home Economics will sponsor a week’s training 
course on food preservation for home economists 
and teachers of the state. 

The University will accelerate its academic 
program by adding a third semester, making it 
possible for a student to graduate in two and two- 
thirds calendar years. The summer semester 
will begin June 22. 

Western Maryland College. Marianna Lee 
Long, ’40, was appointed home demonstration 
agent in Garrett County on March 1. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Massachusetts home economists are looking for- 
ward to being hostesses again to the AHEA from 
June 21 to 24. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
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tion. Speakers at the business meeting in Spring- 
field on March 21 were Dr. John J. Mahoney of 
the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety 
and Mrs. Clifton Johnson, mother of the captain 
of the Yankee Clipper, whose talk was entitled “I 
Came Back on the Yankee.” 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Each member is being asked to compile 
a list of conservation products applicable to her 
own community and suggest school and home 
activities in which all members of the family may 
co-operate. 

State Nutrition Committee. A nutrition con- 
ference sponsored by Governor Saltonstall was 
conducted by the Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on February 6. 

Massachusetts home economists giving Red 
Cross and Public Safety Committee courses in 
nutrition to lay groups include: Frances Stern, 
Gertrude T. Spitz, and Gretchen MacMullin. 

Massachusetts State College. Mrs. Gladys 
Cook is organizing her third Red Cross class in 
nutrition for the women of Amherst. Oreana 
Merriam has conducted two large classes of home- 
makers interested in family nutrition problems and 
is now teaching a nutrition class for juniors and 
seniors not specializing in home economics. 
Seventeen men and 17 women are enrolled in it. 
The Red Cross canteen course is being conducted 
by Laura Cooley of the Amherst High School. 

Some 8,000 high school boys and girls and 8,000 
adults were made aware of the relation of nutrition 
to health during the basketball tournament of the 
small high schools of western Massachusetts by a 
milk bar and foods suitable from the nutrition 
standpoint. Posters were made by home eco- 
nomics seniors. 

Simmons College. About 300 registered for the 
refresher course in nutrition given by Elda Robb 
for home economists. Many colleges of home 
economics and all branches of the profession were 
represented. 

Harvard-Red Cross Hospital, Salisbury, Eng- 
land. Letters from Charlotte Raymond tell of 
the challenge of menu-making with limited rations 
and the hospitality and generosity of the English 
to strangers in their midst. 


Michigan 

Michigan’s Nutrition Program. Members of 
the Michigan Home Economics Association are 
active in the state’s nutrition program. Dean 
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Marie Dye of Michigan State College is chairman 
of both the state committee on nutrition for defense 
and the nutrition committee of the state defense 
council. Rose Hogue, Michigan Home Economics 
Association president, is a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the latter group. Grace Rinard, super- 
visor of home economics in Lansing, is secretary 
of the state committee on nutrition for defense. 

Refresher courses in nutrition have been given 
at Michigan State College, at Wayne University, 
and at the Northern, Central, and Western Michi- 
gan Colleges of Education. 

Central Michigan College of Education. Home 
economics classes have increased enrollment due 
to students in other departments who wish help 
in keeping physically fit. A Saturday extension 
course in nutrition has attracted many employed 
homemakers. 

Highland Park. In the Highland Park Junior 
High School, a tearoom project is being carried 
out by core-curriculum groups in co-operation with 
the homemaking workshops. The aim is to teach 
better ways of living and satisfying personal and 
social relationships, strengthening the democratic 
way of life through group-planned activity where 
each contributes a part. The tearoom, a formerly 
discarded room, has been attractively furnished to 
serve 35 people. Each of 16 groups of both boys 
and girls plan, prepare, and serve three luncheons 
after two periods of instruction by the homemaking 
teacher. Friends, parents, and other teachers are 
invited. Students act as hosts, do the dishes, com- 
pute the cost, collect the money, and pay the bills. 
Some 2,200 children and guests have dined in the 
tearoom at an average cost of 12 cents. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s half-day session in February drew 
over 200 persons to hear what home economists 
can do in the defense effort. 

New Ulm was hostess city for the March meet- 
ing, which was attended by 75 home economists. 
Ethel Phelps of the University of Minnesota ex- 
plained how our use of textiles is affected by the 
war, and Lucy Studley, also of the University, 
discussed home management today. 

Extensive exhibits on consumer interests were 
loaned by home economists for the state meeting 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs in February in 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Homemakers’ Section. This organi- 
zation is furnishing the script for a 5-minute radio 
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program put on daily by a local woman com- 
mentator. Grace Wilson and her committee on 
consumer interests furnish material on buying of 
foods, home furnishings, and equipment. Every 
Friday a weekly menu and market order based on 
the best buys for that week are featured. Once a 
week a 30-minute forum in which the homemakers 
participate goes on the air. 

April 11 was Homemakers’ holiday in Minne- 
sota, and the clan gathered at Coffman Union at 
the University of Minnesota for a luncheon meet- 
ing at which Wylle B. McNeal and Eva Donelson 
gave short talks. The afternoon speakers, Mar- 
garet Brew, .who discussed the economics of 
clothing during wartime, Gerald Hill, who talked 
on music appreciation, and Helen Canoyer, who 
discussed consumer credit, were followed by a 
dinner meeting to which husbands were invited. 
At an evening session, family problems during 
wartime were discussed. 

University of Minnesota. A refresher course 
conducted in February by the home economics 
staff for teachers of Red Cross nutrition classes was 
attended by more than 100 women. 

Pearl Hutton, district welfare section chief, 
recently spoke before the University students on 
problems confronting young home economists who 
will be helping in the food production and con- 
servation effort this spring and summer. 

Minneapolis. Geneveve Johnston was recently 
appointed supervisor of home economics in the 
Minneapolis public schools. She had taught at the 
Bryant Junior High School for 14 years. 
Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. At 
the business session on March 13 May Cresswell 
was selected as president-elect. Other vacancies 
were filled and the constitution was revised. 

Institutional Section. At the March 13 meeting 
of the Section, Olive Sheets of Mississippi State 
College discussed “Enriched Foods for Institu- 
tional Use”; Mrs. Elsmer Addkison, Jackson, led 
the discussion of a course of instruction for insti- 
tutional managers; and Mary E. Doney of State 
College’ discussed canning as a part of the defense 
program for institutional workers. 
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State Nutrition Committee. The co-ordination 
of all agencies in the state in preparing for a series 
of three nutrition schools in each county was com- 
pleted at the February 14 meeting at State College 
under the leadership of the chairman, May 
Cresswell. 

Alcorn A & M College. Zxlema Price, Eunice 
Powell, Professor Talbert, and Mrs. Alice C. 
Oliver, district extension agent, took part in the 
state nutrition committee discussions at Mississippi 
State College on February 14. 

Mississippi State College. The Defense School 
for Civilians held March 2 to 4 was attended by 
more than 100 from North Mississippi. 

Mississippi State College for Women. Lida 
Burrill, Marion Williamson, and Mary L. Mc- 
Ilwaine are teaching Red Cross nutrition courses 
to about 100 college women this semester. 

Lydia Roberts of the University of Chicago 
recently spent a day on the campus to discuss with 
staff members nutrition at the college level. 

Extension Service. As awards for the excellence 
of their food preservation records in 1941 eleven 
Negro home demonstration agents received books 
selected by the food preservation specialist and given 
by the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation. 

The entire home economics staff participated 
in the one-day nutrition schools in every county of 
the state the week of February 23. 

Farm Security Administration. Mississippi 
families are co-operating actively in the Food-for- 
Freedom program, and a 25 per cent increase is 
being planned of poultry, pork, milk, vegetables, 
and beef. A much larger increase is planned for 
soybeans and peanuts. 

On January 24, county-wide meetings of all 
FSA borrowers were held in each county in the 
state to make available information on nutrition, 
storage facilities, sanitation problems, food preser- 
vation and conservation, food preparation, pur- 
chase of adequate seed and equipment, and 
necessary machinery repair. 

Mrs. Willie D. Felder has resigned as district 
home management supervisor in Greenwood to 
reassume her duties as a homemaker. Mrs. 
Frances B. Green of Grenada is her successor. 
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These Five Films will help 
CONSUMERS IN HOME DEFENSE 


Could you make good use of several educational films which 
will help consumers in their efforts to save and conserve? Here are five 
films which show families how to buy carefully, take good care of the 
things they have, and end waste. 

“What Shall I Wear?*’’—This film 1s a dramatic demonstration 
of how to build, at moderate cost, a satisfactory wardrobe for the 
entire family—by planning ahead, shopping with skill, and keeping 
clothes wearable. 

“Meat for Thought” tells the story of the three meat economies: 
buying, cooking, and carving. A cooking school demonstration en- 
livens the action. 

“Managing the Family Income” shows how to make a budget 
and why, helps families make their war time incomes go farther. Suit- 
able for audiences of husbands and wives as well as adult classes and 
women’s clubs. 

**Love in the Kitchen” is an inspiring story about “‘stretching the 
food dollar.’’ Here is a practical lesson in shopping and kitchen manage- 
ment of particular interest to girls in senior high school and college. 

**Happily Ever After’’— How a young bride undertook her new 
‘“iob”’ of homemaking and how she learned to make her house a home. 

For each film showing we furnish a study guide and a key booklet 
from our Better Buymanship and Money Management series. The 
study guide offers suggestions for group discussion. The booklet further 
develops the subject matter of the film. In none of the films is there a 
word of advertising. 


Films furnished free 
We invite you to reserve these films for showing before your classes 
and defense study groups in any state in which Household operates. 
All five subjects are available in sound slidefilms. ““Managing the 
Family Income,”’ ““Happily Ever After,’’ and ““What Shall I Wear?” 
can also be supplied in 16 mm sound films. 

You may book whatever films you wish without cost (small express 
charge for returning prints). We do not ship projection equipment for 
either the movies or the slidefilms. Many Household Finance offices 
do possess projectors for slidefilms, however. You are welcome to in- 
quire at the nearest office regarding the use of this equipment. 

The coupon below will bring you full information about Household’s 
educational films and convenient booking form. Why don’t you 
send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corpor ation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 202 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-E, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorpP., 919 N ve. Chicago | 
| Please send me a free Name | 
copy of your folder | 

“Educational Films for Address 
Consumer Groups” and 
booking form City \ State | 
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Planning a New Foods Laboratory? 


An efficient Foods Laboratory never 
“just happens.’’ Exhaustive and 
painstaking preliminary planning is 
the one sure means of approximating 
the ideal arrangement. 


In order to be assured of delivery 
of new equipment, action should not 
be delayed in making plans for the 
laboratory layout, compiling budget 
estimates, and writing specifications. 


Write today for a copy of the Foods 
and Clothing Section of our Catalog. 
Better still, request us to send a rep- 


Sheldon Sales Engineers are available from coast to coast and offices resentative for a personal review of 


are located in principal cities. If you desire the personal assistance of your requirements. 
one of our men, a letter will bring you an immediate response and 
the benefit of our experience gained in over forty years of laboratory 


SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON 730 NIMS ST. MICHIGAN 


CONV ENTION e HoME ECONOMICS 


e SOCIAL WORK 


American e NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Home Economics Association 
—three fronts, one purpose! 


BOSTON 
June 21-24, 1942 


SOCIAL WORK TODAY 


The magazine which reports ail fields of na- 
Meetin £ S tional welfare from an integrated viewpoint. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 


Exhibits | $1 for 5 months 
Send for our special *‘Social Mobiliza- 


Headquarters: Hotel Statler tion for Victory’’ issue—FREE to 
Journal of Home Economics readers! 
Mention A.H.E.A. Convention 


when making room reservation 112 East 19TH StkeeT New York City 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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IN WAR TIME 
” CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


NAME (please print) 
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MEAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Special Offer to Teachers and Students 


A Quick Course in Good Nutrition 
and the Economical Use of Meat 


Our new “Buying Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of 
Meat” is now available to teachers and students 
at a special bulk rate of 2 cents per copy, in lots 
of 25 or more. 

With each copy is included a new 8% x 11-inch 
nutritional leaflet for student use. 

The leaflet, on one side, pictures in chart form 
the foods needed in a balanced diet. On the back 
it gives a brief outline of the elements needed for 
good nutrition, what elements each group of foods 
supplies, and how to plan a day’s meals to include 
all these nutritional essentials. 


Guide to Economical Meat Buying 


The Thrifty Meat booklet is in two colors, purse- 
size and contains 48 pages of information on 


All nutritional statements in the mate- 

rials offered are approved by Council on 

Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


thrifty cuts—listing 83 cuts with brief descrip- 
tions, and many illustrations. It includes correct 
cooking methods for all meats, chart of cuts with 
amounts sufficient for 4 people, how to cook, and 
what to serve with each. Also included are the 
nutritional facts about meat, “Eat the Right 
Foods” chart and chart of B vitamins in meat. 

With this material, you can greatly simplify 
your work not only in the classroom, but in the 
Red Cross or Civilian Defense nutrition classes 
which you may be called upon to teach this 
summer. Use coupon below for this material. 


American Meat Institute, Chicago 


| American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
| I enclose - _—. (2. cents for each copy) for (_) copies 
of booklet “Buying Guide to the Thr@ftier Cuts of Meat’, and 
the free nutritional charts which mpany them. — 4-s-«: 
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One of of odvertsemenh contribted 
© the interest of the Nationa! Nutrifion Pro- 
grom of the Office of Defeme Health & Wei. 
fore Services, Poul V Director—by 


To the 85,000,000 Americans 


who rely on Gas for cooking £000 


Your Gas Company suggests these 3 ways to get best 
results, at lowest cost, with your “Victory Cooking” 


PLAN YOUR DAY'S MEALS 
POR MAXIMUM HUTRITION 


Follow daily the Official Nutrition 
Food Rules issued by your Gov- 
ernment, in selecting the foods 
your family needs for maximum 
health and vigor. Below is a day's 
menu that meets nutritional re- 
quirements. (Ac the right is the 
recipe for a main dinner dish that 
isnourishing, deliciousand thrifty!) 


BREAKFAST: Grapefrun Juice 
Wholewheat Cereal 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE COOKING AND ECONOMY 
FEATURES OF YOUR GAS RANGE 


HOW TO SAVE FUEL 


Do not pre-heat your Gas 
oven or broiler too long 
Remember Gas 1s fast 


BUY FOOD CAREFULLY... 
COOK IT PROPERLY... 


Roast meat at low tempera- 
ture in your Gas oven to 
reduce shrinkage 


Cook vegetables by the 
‘waterless method. The 
flexible Gas flame will give 


you the exact degree of 
beat you need 

Cover vegetables and 
br to bod quickly over 
full flame. Turn 
low, cook gendy 

Cook shortest possible 
ome. Serve prompdy 

Store vegetables in hy 

ior of rigeratot 

to belp preserve vitamins 


Remember that the flex- 
ible Gas flame can be regu- 
lated to any degree of hear 
you need, eliminating 
scorching of food 

Use any remaining vege- 
table liquids in soups, 
gravies, sauces, or cold in 
tomato juice 


Plan one casserole dish a 
week to use left-overs 


Plan complete oven and 
broder meals, to make full 
use of Gas 

Avoid using small pans 
on large of giant top 
burners 

Do not heat more water 
than you need The speed 

s flame is so fast it will 
heat water quickly next ume 
you need it 


<>) THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


WASTE NOTHING! 


In these days—when meal-planning, cooking methods and 
food economy are so important in keeping America strong— 
your Gas Company considers it a patriotic privilege to support 
our Government's National Nutrition Program. Its Home 
Service Consultants—some 1,500 of them in almost every 
section of the country—are working to bring about a higher 
standard of health in their respective communities, by aiding the 
home-maker to choose the right foods and cook them properly. 


* Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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BANANAS... natural sweetener 


tf, OF 1 BANANA 
CONTAINS 2 70 


VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS, TOO/ 


FREE CLASSROOM MATERIAL 


JHE-542 


Fruit Dispatch Company 
Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me for use in home economics 
instruction on Study of the Banana: [) A 
colored Wall Chart, 26" x 40°; [1 A Teacher's 
Manual; Copies Student's Manual. 


Name__ 


School____ 


Position 

Street Address OS 

City & State 
United Fruit dist by Fruit DispatchCo. 


@ One fully ripe banana (yellow peel, flecked 
with brown), average size, contains the equiv- 
alent of 4 to 5 level teaspoons granulated 
sugar—as follows: 


4.6% dextrose . 
levulose 
12.2% sucrose 


- Total sugars 20.4% 


PLUS 


Vitamin A . 310-420 International Units 
Vitamin 8, (Thiamin) . « 52-67 Micrograms 
Vitamin G (Riboflavin) . « « 10 Micrograms 


Niacin (Nicotinic Acid). « 75 Milligrams 
Vitemin€G . . 12.5-13.7 Minigrams 


Ganana Sake 2x 


1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup COLD milk 
*Use fully ripe banana. . . peel well flecked with brown 
Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with 
electric mixer or rotary egg beater until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. 
Serve COLD. Makes a 10 to 12 ounce drink. 
NOTE: If electric drink mixer, which crushes fruit while 


mixing, is used, break banana into mixer cup, add milk 
and mix. Add ice cream before mixing, if desired. 
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It’s your fault... 
and we're glad of it! 


(That's why we're making an extra 
printing of our nutritional booklet 
... “Help Make America Strong”) 


AST FALL, we mailed over 350,000 copies 
of “‘Help Make America Strong” to 
Home Economists from coast to coast. But 
your requests are still coming in thick and 
fast—and we’re reprinting this booklet to 
meet your demand. 


Of course, it isn’t surprising that Home 
Economists really go for “Help Make 
America Strong.’’ Here are 
just a few examples of the 
topics it covers .. . topics 
helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition: 


...interpretation of govern- 
ment-approved diet as out- 
lined at the National 
Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


Name 


Street 


...a simple explanation of 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please enter my order for ( 
America Strong. 


Institution 


basic nutritional facts .. . 


. .. a clear discussion of what the major 
vitamins and minerals do for you, and lists 
of foods from which you'll get each one... 


. simple, economical, well-balanced 
menus .. . 
and loads more interesting, informative 
subjects! So fill out the coupon on this 
page. We'll send you your free copies of 
“Help Make America Strong” .. . as 
quickly as we can! 


J-542 


) copies of ‘‘Help Make 
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‘Battle Stations” 


Far from the front line’s thunder, a quiet 
fight goes on . . . a fight to make Americans 
stronger through better nutrition. 


Milk and milk products are in the first 
rank among foods recommended as nutri- 
tional ‘“‘musts’’ by the National Nutrition 
Conference. Thus, every miik stool is, liter- 
ally, a “battle station.” 


Borden’s part in this fight is to translate 
the farmer’s milk into practical nutrition. 
Borden is well prepared to play its part. 


For years, Borden Research has concen- 
trated on a single field. Men in Borden labora- 
tories have made a lifework out of breaking 
milk down into its innumerable fractions. 


They have devoted countless hours to de- 
veloping and improving Borden’s unique 
Quality Control. 


This exacting system of laboratory checks 
and controls guards the purity and quality 
of every Borden product ... in every 
phase of production. 


From Biolac to Evaporated Milk, from 
Beta Lactose to ice cream, every Borden 
product is made under laboratory standards. 


For these reasons, the name “‘Borden”’ is a 
mark of reassurance on any milk product. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


— BETTER NUTRITION 
THROUGH MILK RESEARCH 
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“* Applied Nutrition’ is the next step,” 
says Beulah V. Gillaspie, Director 
of the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 


A National Research Council, working with 
our Government, has set up a new Dietary 
Yardstick to promote better national health. 

Leading nutritionists have translated this 
Yardstick into certain basic types of food 
which should be included in everyone's diet. 

Now, we must translate these vital foods 
into practical meals for the housewife. 

In this task, the Home Economics teacher 
must play a leading role. Through your teach- 
ings the American family will secure the bene- 


fits of this great program for better nutrition. 


The Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen is ready 
and eager to help you in this work, Our 
skilled nutritionists constantly are creating 
new recipes and menus to achieve balanced 
meals, nutritious meals and economical meals. 

Send for a copy of the latest Sealtest 
Food Adviser. It’s free to teachers and 
others interested in making America strong 


through better nutrition. 


WRITE FOR IT 


Just send us your name and 
address and you'll receive 
a free copy of the latest 
Sealtest Food Adviser. Ad- 
dress Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection and its member-companies are under the same ownership 
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Show of Rayon as a climax to your spring 

sewing. Your class will take greater in- 
terest in their work when their finished gar- 
ments are used in your Fashion Show. 

Now when rayon is used in every type of 
clothing—sports, party, school—it is important 
for students to understand its versatility. They 
will enjoy selecting rayon fabrics to work with 
from the many types of weaves, patterns, 
and colors. . 

Follow up your lessons on rayon with a 
Fashion Show of the clothes your students 
have made. It is easy to plan a show. For 
a free outline and new ideas for your show 
write to 


Ys and your students will enjoy a Fashion 


AMERICAN VISCOSE. 


CORPORATION. 


A Rayon Fashion Show 
Will Add Interest to Your 
Sewing Lessons this Spring 


Type Show 7 
Present 
Writing’ the Script ; 


4 
\\ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 
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Sending: Invitations 


